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and for any unlucky consequences of which it could hold 
them liable. An apprehension seems to have prevailed 
that acts of this kind—which, so far from being morally 
wrong, are rather examples of self-sacrifice—might get con- 
founded with the interested and criminal breaches of trust 
against which the Bill is directed. This danger, however, 
is successfully avoided; but a more difficult matter had 
also to be dealt with. Even among breaches of trust 
more or less tainted with self-interest, there is an almost 
infinite gradation of moral wrong; and there was some 
reason to fear that a penal statute against fraudulent trustees 
might be made subservient to private malice. It is neither 
necessary nor desirable that punishment should follow every 
venial irregularity in the management of a trust. The 
most satisfuctory course, if practicable, would be to intro- 
duce such a definition of the crime denounced as would 
effectually exclude all but the cases which deserve to be 
brought to punishment. But definitions are proverbially 
dangerous, and we cannot complain that the ATToRNey- 
Generaw has thought it prudent to extend another shield 
over those who may come within the letter, though not within 
the spirit, of the statute. This is furnished by the provision 
that no proceedings shall be commenced until the sanction 
of one of the judges or law officers of the Crown has been 
obtained. The success of the measure will depend very 
much on the spirit in which this duty is performed ; but if 
it be either expressly laid down, or well understood, that 
the power is only to be exercised to restrain prosecutions 
against trustees who are not morally guilty, it will probably 
not impede the beneficial working of the Act. At the 
same time, it must relieve all the anxiety which even upright 
trustees might otherwise feel at the possible consequences of 
this new creation of crimes. 

But, in whatever way these important points of detail may 
be ultimately dealt with in committee, we do trust that the 
Bill will be allowed to pass with its principle unimpaired. 
The boldest measures are not of necessity the most hazard- 
ous; and in the conception of this project there is both 
courage and caution. Large as its operation will be, 
there is still a further field to which it must ultimately 
lead. There are frauds besides those of which trustees 
are guilty, which the law must learn to reach. It was 
decided only the other day that a man who raised money 
on what he called a piece of “Elkington’s best A plate,” 
which turned out to be pewter just washed over with 
silver, could not be convicted—the judges holding that it 
was a mere misrepresentation of quality, and fell within 
the rule of caveat emptor. This iniquitous maxim is in- 
deed neither more nor less than a judicial sanction to 
misrepresentation and falsehood in the market. If the 
present Bill should pass, it will make the issuing of a wilfully 
false prospectus by the officers of a company a misdemeanour. 
After that, we cannot be long in coming to the rule that a 
similar act done by a trader on his own account shall be dealt 
with in the same way. We shall then be able to congra- 
tulate ourselves on having placed the offence of fraud in the 
position which it deserves in our calendar of crimes. Mean- 
while, we recognise in the ATTORNEY-GENERAL's Bill a first 
and large instalment of this necessary measure of justice. 


MISSIONARY EDUCATION. 


‘THe opinions we have more than once expressed as to the 
results of the religious enterprise which gives account of 
itself in the May Meetings, now fast coming to a close, have 
been greatly strengthened by the proceedings of this year. 
Our admiration continues unabated for the zeal, energy, and 
purity of motive which animate the patrons and agents of 
the system—certainly a great and noble one, though its faults 
are many. ‘Those faults seem, however, to be rather on the 
increase than on the decrease; and it is easy to see that they 
are committed in matters of greater importance than mere 
organization and arrangement. Taking the one department 
of Missions to the heathen, we can discern that the true 
moral of the records of their suecess produced by the various 
Societies is not quite that which constitutes the tag to their 
Reports. It is clear that English missionaries are only 
making progress among very low forms of heathenism. The 
idolatries of the South African negro, and of the South Sea 
Islander, removed hardly a step from fetichism, have been 
disturbed to a considerable extent; but the great and ancient 
superstitions of the Asiatic Continent have been barely 
touched. The conversions among the races professing 


Buddhism are almost none. In Hindostan, the advan 
of our political position have done little for the missionary. 
for Christianity among the natives is pretty well confined 
to the Christian element which was already existing jy 
the south of the Peninsula when we conquered it, and ty 
Hindoos who have been educated and provided for by Euro. 
pean charity. There is something which paralyses the exer. 
tions of men who assuredly spare neither money. nor labour 
nor even life, when they are struggling with the organize 
false religions which are believed in by more than a half of 
the human race. 

If this phenomenon were simply inexplicable, no good 
could be done by noticing it. But we are persuaded that jt 
is, in part at all events, the fruit of mistaken policy, The 
truth is, the managers of the Missionary system both under. 
rate and misapprehend the opponents whom they propose to 
overthrow in such countries as China and British India, 
They fasten their attention on the gross manifestations of 
Brahminism and Buddhism, and draw the hasty inference 
that mere courage, perseverance, and religious earnestness 
will arm the missionary with the power to combat faiths so 
monstrous and corrupt. But, though the effects produced 
by a particular form of religion on the vulgar mass of its 
adherents may fairly enough be taken as a rough test of its 
intrinsic character, it is not at all true that the intelligence 
of the higher minds enslaved by it can be measured by the 
debasement of its uninstructed devotees. At the bottom of 
all the great widely-diffused superstitions, there is always 
some close metaphysical tangle which the mind is so occupied 
in solving, or so charmed by imagining that it has solved, 
that it becomes absolutely blind to the gross and filthy 
monstrosities which have sprung up outside the labyrinth. 
It seems, at first sight, an easy matter to enter on spiritual 
combat with a Fakir who worships by smearing himself 
with cow-dung, or with a Bonze, who aims at annihilation 
by perpetually muttering om mani padmi hom in a language 
which he cannot read and does not understand. But both 
the Fakir and the Bonze have theological masters who 
cannot be overthrown except by their equals in dialectical 
subtlety, and on these teachers the mass of Buddhist or 
Brahminical believers are sure to fall back when seriously 
menaced by Christian proselytism. Now, though the 
Missionary is in little danger of being himself worsted by 
such antagonists, his present training gives him no weapous 
by which he has a chance of defeating them. If a man has 
once persuaded himself that Brahminism is a vast esoteric 
system of nature-worship, or that Buddhism is the inevitable 
corollary of a supposed antagonism between spirit and matter, 
or that Mahometanism successfully solves the problem of 
fate and free-will, is it likely that he will be converted by 
teachers who are satisfied to harangue him against the 
impurities of the Hindoo mythology, the endless genealogies 
of Buddha, or the puerilities of the Koran? The Missionary 
can no more hope to influence an Asiatic who has once 
entangled himself in the cobwebs of his own intelligence, than 
could Dr. Cumamixe expect to bring over a Roman Catholic 
whose mind is filled by the idea of a Universal Church by 
decorated declamation against the Council of Trent. Just 
reflect for a moment on the character and training of 
Protestant Missionaries. They bring to their work un 
sullied purity of morals, undoubting faith, and unswerving 
devotion ; but most of them are persons who rise above the 
position in which they were born, and above the level of their 
original education, by obtaining admission to a Missionary 
College. ‘There they learn such theology as can be learned 
in an untheological country and in an untheological age, 
and they arm themselves for conflict with the strangest 
forms of intellectual perversion by getting up Paley’s Lor 
dences or Butler's Analogy, and perhaps the rudiments of 
Eastern tongue. It is only necessary to picture to onese 
a young man thus equipped, landed suddenly among the 
adherents of that inexplicable creed which has recently been 
illustrated by a discussion begun in our own columns, al 
continued in those of the Z’imes, and the slenderness—We 
had almost said the absurdity—of his resources comes into 
striking relief. He finds a system at the apex of which 
stands, not the Eternal Life of the Christian, but Eternal 
Death, as the reward of holy living, and the crown and con- 
summation of all felicity. ‘The very basis of all his know 
ledge being thus cut away, where is he to touch the super 
stition he has come to combat? The very first fallacy which 
he has to expose takes him into the deeps of the black 
of metaphysics. ; 

The Bishop of Victoria has been recently addressing @ 
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| 
= Jemical audience at Cambridge on the subject of Missionary 
aterprise in further Asia. But the Bishop—of whom, not- 
withstanding recent lapses, we wish to speak with all respect— 
. we fear, himself an illustration of the existing system, 
in the excellences and the defects of hischaracter. We 
il to recognise in his speech any admission or assertion of the 
fyct that mere energy and piety are insufficient to cope with 
the Asiatic religions, and that there is room, in the conflict 
with those strange distortions of the moral and religious 
gase, for the highest intellectual ability, furnished out with 
the most careful philosophical acquirements. Zeal there is 
jn abundance at Cambridge and Oxford—perhaps there is, 
nowadays, an excess of it—but, if coupled with intellectual 
strength, it will not, in the long run, bestow itself in any 
t quantity on fields which are not understood to require 
the mental powers to which it is joined. It is only excep- 
tional minds, like that of Henry Marryy, which will stoop 
fom their natural position to labour on soils from which 
mere good will and perseverance can extract an ample crop. 
Only let it be acknowledged that intellect of the highest 
order may have to call up its keenest vigour in tracking the 
Asiatic mind through the windings of the maze in which it 
has lost itself, and a very different class of men from any 
which has yet presented itself will crowd into the Missionary 
Propaganda. Instead of hinting to Lord Patmerston that 
he may as well give a helping hand to the TaE-PinG move- 
ment in China, or abusing the East India Company for 
tolerating idolatrous ceremonies in Hindostan, let the 
Societies try the experiment of sending persons who are 
rally entitled to represent the Christianity of the West, to 
match themselves against the doctors of the Eastern theo- 
sphies. The current admiration for mere unlettered 
earnestness in religion is a danger of the most serious cha- 
meter; and in Asia, as in Europe and in England, Chris- 
tianity has everything to fear from the process which we 
venture to call Spurgeonization. 


THE PAST AND PRESENT OF THE SEPOY ARMY. 


T was related of the present Lord ELLENBoROUGH, some 
years ago, that when the vessel which conveyed him as 
Governor-General to India came-to in the Madras Roads, 
the telegraph of Fort St. George signalled “Bad News,” 
but that when the nature of the intelligence was communi- 
cated to his Lordship—when it appeared that our envoy had 
been murdered, our army massacred, and our honour tarnished 
in Affghanistan—he declared that his mind was greatly re- 
lieved. He had, he said, apprehended that the two ominous 
words signified a revolt of the native army; and that was 
the only description of bad news which he could not receive 
vith fortitude and ponder with serenity. The story may 
not be true, but it may be believed without injustice to 
lord Extensoroucn. Other Indian statesmen have spoken 
of the disaffection of the native army as the greatest evil 
that could befal the British Government in India. “ As 
long as our native army is faithful and we can pay enough 
fit,” said Lord Mercatre, “we can keep India in order 
by its instrumentality; but if this instrument should turn 
against us, where would be the British power? Echo answers, 
Where?” In this country, however, the relative importance 
of massacres and mutinies in India is not very clearly under- 
stood. When a massacre of officers occurs, as an overt 
ymptom of a mutiny, we are alarmed by the paroxysm of 
the disease, though we have little heeded the disease itself. 
t we learn with comparative complacency that Sepoy regi- 
nents have mutinied and been disbanded, if it has not also 
pened that a number of European officers have been 
murdered in their beds. 

The last few mails from India have brought tidings first 
of disaffection in the native army, and then of open mutiny, 
Which has compelled a resort to the extreme measure of the 
txecution of the few, and the disbandment of the many— 
and all, it appears, because it was reported that animal grease 

been introduced into their cartridges, for the express 
purpose of outraging their caste. With men of sense and 
information, the most absurd reports are doubtless the most 
mnocuous; but it is not so with the unenlightened people 
ofsuch a country as India. A child may be frightened into 
‘onvulsions by a sixpenny mask, and the native soldiers of 
dia have often been compared to children. They are docile 
and credulous, easily persuaded and easily frightened. As, on 
the one hand, under kindly manipulation, they are plastic for 
so, on the other, they are easily converted to evil by 
themachinations of designing men. Faithful though they be 


ij Beit, salt, it is not difficult to excite them to infidelity 
new-fangl od 135,.0f the intentions of their employers. A 


runs like an electric current along the Sepoys'" _" 
there is speedily a regiment in revolt. The danger may be 
local, and may be suppressed, by firm and skilful management 
—or it may spread from cantonment to cantonment, until 
not a regiment, but an army, is in revolt, and all because 
some designing person has propagated a preposterous lie. 

It is a common observation, in the present day, that the 
native army is “not what it was.” Considering the present 
state both of our Indian administration and of Indian society, 
we do not see how, by any possibility, the army could be what 
it was. In former days, when a boy obtained a cadetship, he be- 
lieved that he was going out to join a regiment of sepoys, and 
that that regiment would be his home for the rest of his life. 
Jounny Newcome became Ensign Newcome, and, in course 
of time, Lieutenant Newcome, Captain Newcomer, and 
Major Newcome—all of the 50th Native Infantry. He was 
called Newcome of the Fiftieth. The Fiftieth was a part of 
NewcomeE, and Newcome was a part of the Fiftieth. here 
the Fiftieth went, Newcome went. If there was a long and 
harassing march for the Fiftieth, Newcome, sharing the toil, 
encouraged and inspired his men—he was their comrade 
and their fellow-traveller. Ifthe Fiftieth were stationed in 
an unhealthy or an insolated cantonment, NewcomeE took his 
fair share of the fevers and the solitude, and was glad to have 
an orderly for a nurse and a subahdar for a companion. The 
sepoys of his regiment were not merely so many “black fellows” 
and so many bores. He went out to bea soldier, and he was 
content to be a soldier. If the Fiftieth were called into the 
field, he led his men into action, trusting to and proud of 
their fidelity. It was not merely No. 1 company that he 
commanded—it was a gathering of friends and associates, of 
clansmen and children. They looked up to Newcome-Sanis 
as their father, and they would have followed him joy- 
fully to the cannon’s mouth. He knew them all, and he 
called them by their names. He spoke their language; he 
understood their prejudices; he sympathised with their joys 
and their sorrows ; he listened patiently to their complaints, 
and he did his best to remedy their grievances. If there 
was anything that they did not understand, they went to him 
for an explanation of it. They felt that they could not be 
outraged and defrauded, so long as NEwcomE-SauIs was there 
to protect them. 

It was the height of Jonn Newcome’s ambition in those 
days to command a regiment of sepoys—if the regiment in 
which he had risen, so much the better. But all this is 
changed. There is scarcely such a thing remaining in 
the Indian army as a genuine sepoy officer. In the first 
place, a large proportion of the sepoy officers are absent 
from their regiments, on the staff; and in the second, 
those who remain know little and care less about the native 
soldier. The results are to be deplored, but we cannot de- 
plore the circumstances out of which they have arisen. The 
extension of the administrative agency by which the country 
is governed, and the increased refinement of European society, 
have not only drained the native regiments of their European 
officers, but have turned the hearts of the officers from their 
men. JoHn Newcome, in the present day, starts for India with 
a bundle of letters of introduction in his trunk, resolute to 
“get a staff appointment” as soon as possible after his arrival. 
He joins his regiment with a supreme contempt of the black 
fellows, flatters himself that he is only a bird of passage in 
the regiment, and has as little commerce as possible with the 
sepoys. If he learns the language of the country, it is not to 
enable him to talk to the sepoys, but to “pass” for a staff 
appointment. Why should he talk to an oily soubahdar in 
the verandah of his bungalow, when he may flirt with the 
major’s daughters or the colonel’s nieces, in the well-furnished 
drawing-room of a good upper-storied house? Or, if he rejoice 
in “bachelor habits,” there is the book-club and the billiard 
table, and the racket-court. Jack Sepoy is only a bore. More- 
over, large part of the administrative business of the country 
is now executed by military officers. Fifty years ago, with 
the exception of a few men of the highest mark at the dif- 
ferent native courts, our military officers spent their lives 
with their regiments. Now, every new year is taking more 
and more of them away from the specific duty to which they 
were originally appointed. The numerous irregular corps 
which have been raised—the department of public works, 
which is now so operative for good from one end of India to 
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the other—the different non-regulation provinces, 9° ntly 
Punjab, Pegu, Nagpore, and Oude, whicl 


L 
.mutistered mainly by 
been brought under our sway, fs large a number of officers 


military officers the sepoys are well-nigh deserted. 
from theizt’ mail from India brings intelligence that the 
40th Madras Native Infantry, 1000 strong, was marching 
with one major, one captain, and one subaltern, in addition 
to the two officers of the regimental staff. The few oflicers 
left behind to do plain regimental duty would not be sufli- 
cient to perform the work in such a manner as to win the 
confidence and ensure the fidelity of the sepoys, even if those 
left in cantonment were the éife of the army, which it 
would be absurd to suppose. The presumption is, that all 
the most zealous, able, and energetic officers, nominally 
attached to a regiment, are taken away from it, and 
that those who remain are little likely to compensate, 
by their devotion to the service, for the scantiness of 
their numbers. They attend parades, visit the guards 
when on duty, sign muster-rolls and pay abstracts once 
a month, and do not grossly neglect their more palpa- 
ble duties. But their heart is not in their profession—their 
sympathies are not with the sepoys—they do not know 
their men, and their men do not knuw them. ‘The officer 
as he becomes year after year more European in his tastes 
and habits, naturally stands aloof more and more from the 
native soldier. In the old times, the domestic relations 
which now often detach him from the sepoy had the very 
opposite tendency. They were of an unsaunctified character, 
it is true ; but they taught him to speak the native language, 
to understand the native character, and to take an interest 
in all that concerned the people by whom he was surrounded. 
That state of things (happily, we are bound to say) has passed 
away; but what he has gained in morality as a man, he has 
lost in efliciency as an officer. 

It is easy to connect with these improvements, admini- 
strative and social, the recent outbreaks in the native army 
of India. The sepoy does not break into mutiny when he 
loves and confides in his officer. In the present state of 
things, there is little chance of his doing either, so that he 
is easily deluded and led astray by designing men. There 
are such men—more at the present than at any previous 
period of our history—ready, whenever opportunity offers, 
to stimulate him to rebellion, by dropping into his ears the 
leperous distilment of alarming and irritating lies. A few 
words of explanation from the officer would generally supply 
the antidote ; but he is only made acquainted with the evil 
when it is too late to apply the remedy, and so, for want of 
a little friendly counsel, whole regiments are disgraced and 
disbanded ; and the country is inundated with agents of mis- 
chief and promoters of sedition. 

What, then, is to be done? We cannot stop the wheels 
of administrative progress or arrest the social improvement 
in which civilization and Christianity so greatly rejoice. 
But we can, in some measure, adapt our military system to 
the altered circumstances of which we speak. The native 
army needs more European officers; and those officers must 
cease to regard their regiment as a locus penitentie, or pur- 
gatory, to be escaped from at the earliest permitted moment. 
Whether this would best be accomplished by increasing the 
number of officers with each regiment, so that, after the ne- 
cessary indents for the “ staff” have been made upon it, the 
residue will be sufficient for all military purposes—or whether 
it would be desirable to establish a staff-corps, or non-effective 
list, to which officers, after a certain period of absence from 
their regiments, might be transferred (with the option of 
then rejoining their regiments), so as to keep up the comple- 
ment of officers, and, by expediting promotion, to render 
regimental service more popular—are questions which we 
cannot now discuss. But, if one or other of these plans be 
not adopted, there is nothing left for us but to increase our 
European army, or else to prepare to leave India to self- 
government, or to the next foreign Power that may venture 
to experimentalize upon her, undeterred by our failure. 


INTEMPERANCE ON TEMPERANCE, 
ee Burke's famous truism, or paradox, that 


vice loses half its evil by losing all its grossness, is or 
is not true, certain it is that virtue loses more than half its 
attractiveness when it dispenses with truth. Here is the author 
of the Maine Liquor Law, the Hon. Neat Dow—whatever 
the prefix may mean—coming all the way from America to 
lecture us at Exeter Hall on the virtue of temperance and 


the evils of drunkenness. Now, as far as we understand 
perance, or any other virtue, it has no ethical value ex 
as the embodiment of a moral principle. A man is, in fact, not 
temperate merely because he refrains from strong drink, if, gt 
the same time, he abstains from strong truth. To he really 
temperate is to be temperate in all things. Mr. Neat Duy 
seems to make up for temperance as to beer and gin 
intemperance in assertion. He is a perfect drunkard when he 
comes to statistics; and he positively labours under deliriym, 
tremens when he deals with figures. We have long thought 
that when a man gives the rein to his passions, it matters 
little whether it is in arithmetic or in bumpers. Mr. Ney, 
Dow is a downright profligate when he comes to facts anq 
assertions. He tells us what the exact number of oy 
drunkards is—how many of them die per annum—how 
many starving women we have—and how many “ children 
we have growing up in vice and crime, on account of the 
traffic in intoxicating drinks.” Here are Mr. Dow’s statis. 
tics for England alone :—“ The suppression of the liquor 
traffic would save 75,000,000/, per annum in money, in 
addition to an equal saving in time; so that the whole 
saving would be 150,000,000/. The grogshops slay 60,000 
Englishmen every year; there are at this day 600,000 
drunkards, more than 600,000 starving women, and more 
than 1,000,000 children growing up in vice and crime, on 
account of,” &e. 

These are hard words and round figures—very round 
figures. They trip smoothly off the tongue. “Millions and 
hundred thousands echo pleasantly in Exeter Hall. Like 
the oracles of old, they— 


Run through the arched roof in words deceiving. 


Ciphers are cheap, and Mr. Dow uses them accordingly. His 
statement is, that this country spends 75,000,000/. per annum 
in liquor. In 1853, the gross expenditure of the State was 
56,000,000/., or nearly so—the estimated expenditure for 
this present year 1857, as calculated by Sir Coryewau 
Lewis, is 65,000,000/, and the revenue is reckoned at 
66,000,000/, The whole rental of the land of the United 
Kingdom is not estimated by economists much, if at all, to 
exceed 40,000,000/. The Crimean war is said to have cost 
76,000,000/. ; and yet Mr. Dow wants us to believe that 
the liquor expenditure of the United Kingdom is very nearly 
twice its annual rental. 

Nor is this nonsense merely a foreign importation, and the 
customary rant of Exeter Hall. The Judicial Bench has been 
delivering itself of a jeremiad, and in Ireland Judge Cramptos 
has informed us that Father MaTHEw’s Temperance Reform 
is at an end—that a reactionary movement has commenced 
—and that the consumption of spirits is largely on the 
increase. As regards the sister country, and comparing 1857 
with the violent and exceptional reform of 1840-41 which 
attended the preaching of Father Maraew—when the con- 
sumption fell from eleven to six millions of gallons of spirits 
—we are not prepared to deny that drinking may be 
on the increase in Ireland ; but it is some consolation to 
know that, as compared with the manners of a century ago, 
there is a marked improvement in our general habits 
In 1742, the spirituous liquors consumed in England 
and Wales gave 3} gallons for every individual of the 
population—in 1842, the consumption was half-a-gallon per 
head. That is to say, it has actually diminished more 
than five-sixths. These are facts familiar to every ape 
of a book so elementary as Mr. Porter’s Progress of the Natwn. 
As to Mr. Neat Dow, we do not wish to be offensive to 
a foreigner who doubtless means well, but we simply deny 
that he has the least authority for his figures. They 
are mere inventions. It is as impossible to show how many 
“Englishmen the grogshops slay” every year as it is t0 
know what is the proportion of headaches or fits of the ." 
to the population. There are no tables or returns on na 
subject ; nor is it in the nature of things to ascertain wi? 
dies, or does not die, of drinking. Mr. Dow very likely s* 
his number in some Temperance magazine ; but it is purey 
arbitrary. Probably some fanatical advocate of the = 
Law found the figure 6 buzzing in his head, and, from e 
number of the beast, which of course he identified with strong 
drink, he inferred the number of the beast’s victims. 
whole series has a suspicious look. 60,000 men die of “ 
600,000 men are drunkards, 600,000 women are consigned 
misery and starvation. 

Nor is Mr. Neat Dow less intemperate with figures ; 
speech than with figures of arithmetic. His logic is equal 
his statistics. He is one of those cheerful reasoners ¥ 
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draw equal and indiscriminate conclusions from opposite 

mises. With him, both progress and retrogression are 
equally sure auguries of victory. Unless the beer shops are 
suppressed, England will be distanced by America! Why? 
Because America had adopted the Maine Liquor-law? No; 
but “because America will put down the traffic.” But will 
America put down the tratlic? Nothing, according to this 
sanguine gentleman, can be more certain ; because, having 
tried the prohibition law, the very State from which it 
took its name has just abolished it. And here comes in, 
with great force, Judge Crampron’s testimony. He states 
distinctly that Father Matuew’s reform is not only at an 
end, but has been succeeded by “a terrible reaction,” and 
that Cork, which was the scene of the first and greatest 
triumphs of the apostle of temperance, has now a pre- 
eminence in drunkenness and consequent crime. Of the 
United States similar reports reach us. After a trial of the 
Maine Liquor-law, the rebound into drunkenness is terrible. 
-Andin either casethecauseis thesame. People take the pledge, 
or pass a liquor law, under the influence of fanaticism—the 
cause of abstinence is connected, as in America, with some 
political, or, as in Ireland, with some religious, faction—and at 
first the thing works well. But the seed is cast on stony 

und. It hasno depth in conviction. It is not based on any 
moral change. In a word, it has not penetrated, still less per- 
meated, the whole character. The man may not drink spirits ; 
but as far as character and principle go, he is as immoral as 
ever. His immorality either takes some other form, or, as 
soon as the excitement has passed away, he falls back into 
his old courses. And this will always be the case where it 
isattempted to cultivate the virtues separately. An anti- 
liquor pledge, or an anti-opera pledge, or an anti-tobacco 
pledge, or an anti-melted-butter pledge, is a mere snare. We 
cannot be virtuous in separate plots of the field of morals. 
Not only is it impossible to make men sober by Act of 
Parliament, but it is impossible to make them sober by 
inculeating sobriety in drink as a virtue capable of being 
practised singly and alone. 

It is, of course, a mere waste of time to say that we agree 
with the temperance advocates on the main question that 
drunkenness is a great sin, and is the parent of many crimes. 
We really do not want lecturers from the United States to 
enforce this obvious truism. What we are at issue with 
Mr. Neat Dow about is, whether legal prohibition will 
meet the difficulty; and we quote the Maine instance 
against him. Human nature revolts against sudden inno- 
vations. The wholesale reform of Father Maruew has 
failed, and in Scotland the Forbes-Mackenzie Act has only 
led to increased drunkenness. Both religious excitement 
and State persecution have left the evil where they found 
it. It is some comfort to reflect that during the last 
hundred years drunkenness has steadily decreased in every 
rank of English society, under the influence of education, 
and the consequent refinement of manners, and general 
elevation of our habits of thought and feeling. This change 
is deepening as it advances ; and the best friends of tempe- 
rance are those who seek to propagate it indirectly. We 
are by no means certain that the Alliance and the Pledge 
have not rather kept back the movement, the steady advance 
of which is demonstrated by statistics more trustworthy than 
those paraded by Mr. Dow at Exeter Hall. 


THE PRESS AND THE LAW OF LIBEL. 


| pe law of England regards a man’s private character as 
equally entitled to protection with his person or pro- 
perty. With this view, it has provided him with similar 
remedies, in the case of an assault on his good name, to those 
afforded against any other wrong which he may sustain. Is 
the whole system of the law now to be changed, and are 
Injuries to reputation to be treated on a different principle 

m the invasion of other private rights? That is the simple 
question which Lord Camrgett’s Committee will have to 
decide. It is impossible to exaggerate its magnitude and im- 
portance. We need hardly point out how closely the 
subject is interwoven with the elementary principles by 
Which the frame-work of society is held together; and 
we make no apology for returning to the discussion of a 
question in which a rash and inconsiderate decision would 
ad to consequences which no thoughtful man can con- 
template without dismay. In our previous remarks on 
this subject, we have pointed out that the liability of the 
publisher of a libel uttered by a third party depends on 
ho technical rule, but is the necessary consequence of the 


first principles of reason and of law. There is no system 
of jurisprudence which does not found itself upon the maxim 


that, where there is an injury, there shall be a remedy 


provided; and various systems are more or less perfect 
in proportion as the remedies which they provide are 
more or less appropriate and adequate to the injury. 
Where two persons wrong another, both must make compen- 
sation, and the circumstance that one offender has preceded 
the other affords no excuse for repeating or extending the 
wrong. These are simple propositions common to all systems 
of jurisprudence, because they are founded in the common 
sense of mankind. Any departure, then, from these funda- 
mental and universal maxims, such as that demanded by the 
petitioners on behalf of the Press, must be justified by some 
clearly-established necessity, and defined by some precise and 
intelligible limits. We are ready to admit that there is no 
principle, legal or social, which does not allow of exception 
and limitation; but these anomalous cases must be marked 
by some distinguishing circumstances which point out their 
exceptional character, and leave the general principle secure 
and untouched. Let us see if any such distinction can be 
satisfactorily established in the case of the Press. 

It is asked that newspapers, and newspapers alone, should 
be exempted from legal responsibility for the publication of 
libels on private character. But on what grounds is a news- 
paper to enjoy this immunity? Why is a man, because he 
happens to be the publisher of a newspaper, to be allowed 
to do that which it is not pretended that any other man 
should be permitted to do? We are told that he is 
to be protected in the performance of what is called a 
“public duty.” We are aware that nothing is so ill-bred 
as to ask a person what he means by the terms which he 
employs. Nevertheless, we are compelled to inquire of 
those who rely on this argument what they mean by a 
“public duty.” The providing of intelligence is a public 
duty just in the same sense as the purveying of meat 
or the making of clothes. It is a thing for which there 
is a demand, and which the newspaper publisher supplies 
just as the butcher does meat, or the tailor coats. It is, 
in one sense, for the public interest that gunpowder should 
be manufactured, and soap boiled. But if the gunpowder 
maker by his negligence injures his neighbour's property, or 
if the soap-boiler creates a nuisance, is he, therefore, to claim 
protection in the performance of a “public duty”? The trade 
of reporting and publishing speeches is a useful and honour- 
able one; but why is society to relieve those who pursue 
it from the liability which it imposes on all other tradesmen 
of conducting their occupations in such a manner as not to 
injure their neighbours? The Court of Chancery granted 
the other day an injunction against a gas company, which 
prohibited them from carrying on their business to the injury 
of the cabbages of a market-gardener near Mortlake. The 
company might just as fairly have claimed protection in dis- 
charge of the “ public duty” of supplying Mortlake with good 
light, as a newspaper can plead for protection in providing 
any other place with false news. It is a very good thing to 
make gas, and it is a very good thing to report speeches, but 
the law will not permit any man to pursue either the one 
occupation or the other to the injury of another's rights. 
One need but think over the phrase “ public duty” for five 
minutes, to see the fallacy of such an application of it. How 
can it be a “public duty” to spread a report the original 
utterance of which was in itself unlawful and punishable } 

But we shall be told that the “ public duty” consists in the 
general system of reporting, and that the Press ought not to 
be held liable for the accidental injuries which may happen 
in the performance of its functions. We are reminded that 
reports come in late at night, and that in the hurry of pub- 
lication it is impossible to revise and expurgate them. But 
does not an analogous difficulty occur in every trade} Sup- 
pose a builder occupied about some public work which it 
is desirable to finish at the earliest moment. Is he to be 
allowed to plead, in answer to an action for some injury 
caused by the use of unfit materials or unskilful workmen, 
that he was in a hurry? Or, if a mail coachman drives 
over an old woman, is he to be “protected in the dis- 
charge of his public duty” of delivering the mails at a 
certain hour, because to have pulled up would have delayed 
the post? It is clearly the duty of newspaper proprietors to 
provide such a staff, and to take such precautions, as to 
ensure a proper revision of the reports which they publish. 
It is true this may involve considerable expense and labour, 
but the obligation imposed on the Press in this respect 
differs in no degree from that to which all other tradesmen 
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are subjected. Early intelligence is an article in great demand, 
and those who supply it derive proportional profits. A railroad 
company which runs express trains renders a great service to 
the public, yet no one will pretend that, because it is a “ public 
duty” to provide quick travelling, the railroad is therefore not 
to pay compensation for any injuries which may be occasioned 
by the additional danger attending accelerated speed. 

Some persons seem to be much influenced by the argu- 
ment that a newspaper should not suffer for a report which 
it publishes “without malice.” After all, however, it is not 
the intention but the injury which is the gist of the action. 
The railroad company does not break your leg out of 
“ malice,” nor does the stench of the vat which makes your 
house uninhabitable proceed from any malignant feeling on 
the part of the soapboiler. It is for the interest of society 
that both the one and the other should be prevented from 
pursuing their own interests without a due regard to the 
rights of others. It is well that the company and the news- 
paper proprietor should be compelled by the fear of liability 
to be very careful of our limbs and characters. With this 
safeguard, trains may be allowed to go as fast, and newspapers 
to spread as widely, as possible—without it, no man is safe. 

The practical working of the present law is very instruc- 

tive and satisfactory. Newspaper proprietors, being aware of 
their liability, employ a highly-educated and experienced 
class of men as reporters, who exercise their judgment as to 
what it is safe or unsafe to give to the world. Their 
reports are further subjected to editorial examination ; and 
in this way a great deal of matter is habitually excluded, 
which, if published, might have caused irreparable injury 
to individuals. The consequence of this wholesome check 
is that the Press of England is, on the whole, more free 
from scurrility, scandal, and slander of private character 
than any Press in the world. But who shall say what 
may not be the results of removing the sense of legal re- 
sponsibility? Even with the higher class of newspapers,. 
which are above the suspicion of an intentional traffic in 
slander, the temptation would be irresistible to relax the 
precautions which their present liability causes them rigidly 
to enforce. When it becomes immaterial what they publish, 
it will no longer be worth their while to employ highly- 
paid and experienced men to guarantee them from the 
terrors of the law. But further, is there no ground to fear 
that there may be a class of papers which will find that the 
market for slander is very profitable when once it is dis- 
covered to bea safe one? Is it certain that graphic reports of 
“extraordinary scenes” and “surprising charges” will not 
be found a very lucrative employment of capital? After all, 
what is a newspaper? It is not a public responsible body to 
which exceptional powers may sometimes without danger be 
committed. Any one who has a few thousand pounds in his 
pocket may set up a newspaper to-morrow ; and we are very 
much disposed to think that a publication which devoted 
itself exclusively to reporting all the evil which anybody said 
of his neighbours, would return by no means a bad interest 
for the money. On what principle of law, policy, or com- 
mon sense is a man, by putting out a sheet which he calls a 
newspaper, to be allowed to do an injury to his neighbour 
which he would not be allowed to do in any other way? It 
is not pretended that a man is to be permitted to go about 
orally repeating aslanderous speech. He may not print it on 
a placard and post it on the walls—he is not to publish it in 
a pamphlet or print it in a book. Why, then, is he to cireu- 
late it in a newspaper? What magic is there in the word 
“newspaper,” which is to confound and reverse all the 
principles of reason and of law? 

If it is said that the injured party has his remedy 
against the original author of the slander, the argument 
would equally apply to the case of the tale-bearer in society 
and to the publisher of the placard or the book, whom it is 
not proposed to exempt. The true answer to this line of 
reasoning is to be found in the consideration that the first 
object of the law must be to protect the injured and inno- 
cent object of the slander. The present law fairly accom- 
plishes this end by holding every one liable who is acces- 
sory to its publication. The fear of liability usually deters 
the papers from giving a wider extension to the injury 
already inflicted, anda great part of the mischief is prevented 
by the caution which is exercised and enforced. But under the 
proposed scheme, an injured individual will first be exposed 
to anenormously aggravated injury from which he is at present 
saved, and then be remitted for his remedy to a man who may 
after all be totally incapable of affording any compensation 


enabled to inflict. We confess that the partial inconvs: 
niences to which the Press may be at present exposed seer 
to us to afford no justification for engrafting on our law g 
vicious a principle, which in its operation must work 
incalculable wrong. The “hardships” of which we are told 
are not different in character or degree from those which ape 
incident to all the positive rules of law necessary for working 
out the general ends of justice. 

The constitution of the Lords’ Committee to which the 
consideration of this important question has been refered, ig 
such as to entitle its decision to a high degree of confidence 
and respect. What will be the result of the deliberations of 
men qualified to form a sound opinion on such a subject we 
cannot affect to doubt. It is not impossible that the opera: 
tion of the law with respect to some of its details may be 
susceptible of amendment, as, for instance, in the matter of 
costs; but we entertain a firm conviction that such a tri- 
bunal will never permit the security of private character to 
be shaken by tampering with the fundamental principle of 
responsibility on which the law of libel is based. 


FLINTS AND DUNGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


HERE is a farce, or burlesque—and unutterably dull 

and stupid it is—called The Tailors: a Tragedy for Hot 
Weather. The two contending factions of the piece—both 
opposed, for contrary reasons, to the powers that be—are the 
Flints and the Dungs. They reappear at St. Stephen's 
There are divisions in the great economical school, Mfr 
Roesuck heads the hard and sharp section of the party. 
In his hands, the protest for retrenchment is as a stone; 
and the Flints content themselves with opposing "the 
Princess Royat’s dowry on the high abstract philoso- 
phical ground. The CHANnceLLor of the Excnequer pro- 
poses a certain arrangement, including an annual payment 
by way of pension. Mr. Rorsuck proposes to substitute 
a sum down, but forgets to say how much. He and 
his friends are bound, by an austere consistency, to 
object to everything that looks like spending; and so 
they do object, and content themselves with objecting. 
The House of Commons takes this as a matter of course, 
and Mr. Rorsuck, to do him justice, falls into the thing 
with great facility, almost with dignity. He discharges 
his conscience and his recognised function at the same time. 
He reminds us of the Chorus in the old theatre—severely 
moral, always in its place, and that place very much in every- 
body’s way—addicted to solemn prosing, casting in its lot 
and its platitude without the slightest result on the fortunes 
of men or the providence of the gods—excessively respectable 
—not caring much what comes of its say, but still saying it 
for the sake of saying it. Nothing so completely brings out 
the notion of the old Chorus as that great feat of modern legis- 
lation—making a motion in order to withdraw it. Itissuch@ 
respectable compromise. It combines all the conscientiousness. 
of duty with the luxury of idleness. It relieves the consciente 
—though howor whyit is hard to say—an« relieves the tongue, 
which is more intelligible. To make a motion and withdraw 
it has such an imposing look—it seems so fierce, and yet 80 
mild, so patriotic, yet so conciliatory. 
In the debate on the Quren’s Message, Mr. Rorsuck 
came out strong, hard, and dry in the way of the Flints. It 
was just the occasion for the sort of thing we have indi- 
cated. All that the character of the evening required him 
to do was limited to the high, pure, conventional patriotic 
line. Confining himself to talk, and carefully avoiding any 
plan of his own, he, and the Flints whom he represen 
had a fine open field before them. He could be at once loyal 
and patriotic—he could be polite to the young lady, and do the 
right thing for the hustings at the same time. His sole 
was to criticize the Government plan. The “eldest daughter 
of England” had, of course, every claim on England. She 
ought to be well provided for, she must be well provided for— 
not because there was precedent for it, for what had a Reform 
Parliament to do with precedent!—not because the Prussian 
match was an eligible match, for we might go to war with 
Prussia—not because the QuEEN had nothing to give her 
daughter, for, if the Prince of Waxes died, Her Masest¥ 
might have something of her own—in a word, not for ay 
possible reason, but because it could not be helped. There- 
fore Mr. Rorsuck thought it right, though unreasonable, to 
be generous; but, being generous, he also thought it rig 
to be just, because it was reasonable to be just, if one | 
but know how. So his course was to object to everything, 


for the mischief which, by the help of the Press, he has been 


but to suggest nothing, and then, having objected, to with 
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draw his objection. This is the high line; and in reading 
his speech one thinks that Caro, and AnristTIpEs, and 
Pxocion, and all those old gentlemen are at once revived. 
The only difficulty is to ascertain what Mr. Rorsuck means, 
or whether he has a meaning ; for it was with indignation 
that he scouted “ the notion enunciated by the noble Lord, 
that he was finding fault with the magnitude of the dowry pro- 
"though, to say the truth, he “ had not the slightest 
hesitation in stating that his objection was both to the amount 
and to the manner in which it was proposed to be paid.” 
Such are the Parliamentary Flints. Their number, like 
their meaning, is a mystery. About the Dungs we are 
somewhat better informed. They are a good deal more 
explicit. These gentlemen, to do them justice, allow their 
meaning to be known—they object to the Flint policy. 
To speak plainly, they complain that Mr. Rogsuck sold 
them last week. They fully imagined that, when he 
got up to say something, he meant something—or, as 


‘Mr. Macurre in lamentable tones expresses it, “If the 


hon. and learned gentleman did not mean to test the House, 
he had no right to talk to the House.” In this there is some- 
thing—at any rate, something of vast importance to Messrs. 
ConincHAM, Cox, and Co. At all events, the eighteen Dungs 
knew what they meant. They intended that the Priv- 
cess Royat of England should go to her husband without 
a second petticoat in her portmanteau, or a five-pound note 
inher pocket. Mr. Conzncuam, who is a learned gentleman 
in art and pictures, objects to the annuity, and Mr. Macutre, 
who is not unaccomplished in grammar, objects to the mar- 
riage-portion. Unfortunately, the opportunity was not given 
to object to the whole thing altogether—so all that was left 
was & position, we must say, unworthy of the eighteen. 
Messrs. Cox, Townsend, WILLIAMS, and Ayrroy, after all, 
cannot set themselves perfectly right with the suburban con- 
stituencies. Envious fate and the forms of the House pre- 
vented them from coming out in their full strength. What 
they really wished—namely, to give the Princess nothing— 
Mr. Rogsuck spoiled their opportunity of proposing. As 
matters stood, all that they could do was to demur to 
the annuity because the portion was enough, and to pro- 
test against the portion because the annuity was enough. 
This was but poor work. As Sir Jonn TreLawney plain- 
tively remarked, there was no room left either for con- 
science or decency. Conscience told the Dungs that they 
ought to vote against the provision in toto— decency 
and feeling prompted them to vote for it—circumstances 
allowed them neither course. Sir Joun pathetically tells 
us that he had been resolved “to support any reasonable 
proposition of the honourable and learned member for Shef- 
field.” But as Mr. Rogsuck declined to produce a rea- 
sonable proposition, Messrs. Conincuam and Macuire 
came forward with propositions somewhat the reverse of 
reasonable—at least in the judgment of the House, which 
divided in the remarkable proportion of 361 to 18. Even 
Mr. Witt1ams of Lambeth could not stand this, for, in the 
last division, he was found in the majority. The 18 are worth 
examining. Messrs. Ayrton, Cox, De Lacy Evans, and 
TowNsEND represent the narrow-minded, pothouse politics 
which, so painfully dominant in large constituencies, compel 
all reasonable men to tremble at the notion of any change 
in the constituencies which should bring into existence 
other electoral bodies of the Finsbury and Tower Hamlets 
class. We pass over the unattainable and Celtic virtues of 
Messrs. Biacksurn, Biake, Bowyer, CorBatty, MacEvoy, 
Macutre, The O’Donocuvug, and Sutiivayn. Mr. ConincHaM 
has his pledges to redeem and his leck to eat ; but how comes 
it that a scholar, an author, ah artist, and a gentleman, like 

ir. StmRLinG, is to be found on both occasions in such a 
Minority as this? Mr. Srirtine has character and _posi- 
tion at stake. He has recently accepted—with what con- 
sistency we do not ask—a judgeship in the Public Offices 
Competition. If his present professions of economy are to 
80 for anything, we can only suppose that he represents on 
that Commission the great candle-paring principle. Mr. 
CoxtNcHAm proposes 600o/. per annum instead of 8000. for 
the Princess Royat’s annuity ; and Mr. Stirtixe votes for 
the amendment. Does he intend to carry out this view of 
things with respect to the Government Offices? If so, we 
can only assure him that the confidence inspired by his 

terary character and his merits as a critic in art will be 
very rapidly and painfully withdrawn. A gentleman cannot 

> associated on such an occasion as that of last Monday 
with Mr. Cox and “The O’Doyocuve” without its telling 
on his influence and character. 


MILITARY EDUCATION. 
II. 


“ QTAFF education! What's the use of boring the House 

about the army now? Why, the war's over; and can’t 
the army look after itself? Besides, Palmerston hates the whole 
question as much as he did the M’Neill and Tulloch business ; 
and it’s no use dividing the Liberals so soon.” So says the 
spouting middle-class member, whose favourite hustings-cry, 
two years ago, would have been “It’s all the Staff.” “Staff 
education! Now really no gentleman can want that,” said 
a bright Belgravian to a friend of ours, whom he sometimes 
condescends to enlighten. ‘ Educate those Artillery and Engineer 
fellows as much as you like—it’s their business to learn things ; 
but the Staff live with the General and marry his daughters; and 
if they can ride well and deliver a message, what the deuce does 
a Staff-officer want besides?” ‘Staff education,” says 
Panmure, “has long occupied my serious attention, and does 
so still. If ‘my zeal for economy is not turned against me,’ I 
will make it perfection,” ‘ Staff education!” says Lord Palmer- 
ston, “good God! what can we say about that! Wait and 
see the line that Herbert and Goderich take, and do as little as 
we can. We won't divide, however, nor have another debate 
like the M‘Neill and Tulloch one.” Each of these representative 
minds has its followers. Our own remarks will be addressed to a 
different section from any of them—to the few who know the 
subject to be a grave one, will act accordingly, and, in the long 
run, bring round the rest. 

Most intelligent men know, sufficiently at least to do justice to 
the subject, what is meant by the Staff Its Officers are those 
chiefly concerned with all the important arrangements of an 
army—its camps, its clothing, its feeding, its line of march, are 
all directed by the chief officers of the Staff; whilst the inferior 
Staff-oflicers are the channels of communication with the 
Colonels of regiments, and are themselves usually appointed in 
turn to the higher posts. It is too obvious to require state- 
ment, that if any body of officers ought thoroughly to be trained 
to their business it is the Staff—the men in constant commu- 
nication with the General of Division, the men from whom he 
must gain his information, whose advice must be often important 
to him, and whose judgment ought therefore to be 7 
trained both in the f 2. and practice of their profession. Yet, 
incredible as it seems, the ed officers of the ~— army 
glory in the fact that this alone, of all the armies in Europe or 
America, not only leaves the education of Staff-oflicers entirely 
to chance, but habitually selects the most incompetent for the 
function. 

“ False slander! mere foreign nonsense!” is the ery of the 
Authorities of the Horse Gusale. Of them alone, however, for 
no persons are more urgent for Staff Reform than the intelligent 
officers in the lower ranks of the army, whose life is one course 
of injustice and disappointment from that lingering curse of our 
military system—mere patronage—which the Premier will now 
do his utmost to perpetuate. Hear, then, Sir Charles Napier’s 
words :—* A French General sends officers of talent, aware of 
the importance of accuracy as to time and facts, to bear orders 
Sor combined movements, and their Staff are selected for talents 
and experience united ; not for their youth, ignorance, and im- 
becility, as in our own army, displayed in vanity, impertinence, 
and blunders on all occasions. That a proper Staff is the 
hinge on which a General must turn his army seems never to 
have been attended to by us.” “If I was told such a person 
was on the Staff,” says an officer of large experience before the 
Sandhurst Committee, “I should think that he had very good 
interest; but I should never say that he was therefore a very 
superior young man.” Listen once more to the chief acknow- 
ledged authority on military science. ‘A man,” says Jomini, 
“ may be a good officer of infantry, cavalry, or artillery, without 
knowing all these arms equally well; but to be a General, or a 
distinguished Staff-officer, such knowledge is indispensable.” And 
he adds, ‘* Heureux sont ceux qui les posstdent, et les gouverne- 
ments qui savent les mettre i leur place.” Now, let us ask those 
earnest practical members of Parliament whose profession it is 
that they will not support a Ministry which has no measures— 
how do they meet these statements? Do they wish xo army P 
That might be intelligible. Do they wish an army not solel 
inefficient, but, as far as its system goes—for we do not woe | 
of its indomitable courage—an absolute disgrace to the country P 
Do they wish an army where patronage, curbed everywhere 
else, is to run riot—one of which, preeminently as regards 
its Staff, the acknowledged theory is to be, Choose your 
nephews, the sons of the finest ladies of your acquaintance 
(such things have been, and lately, too), only never choose an 
one simply because he is ascientific soldier! Such is the avow 
theory of the Horse Guards—such the theory which is to be 
smuggled through Parliament. 

But we have not done with our evidence yet. The Commis- 
sioners for Military Education have quoted a most remarkable 
passage from General Shaw Kennedy. “ We have,” he says, 
*‘ the finest regiments of cavalry and infantry, and the best artil- 
lery in the world; but the machine, to act with due effect, must 
be properly directed. And by whom must it be directed? Un- 
questionably by the Staff. Here we come at once to the immense 
national importance that should be attached to the army’s 
having a carefully educated and well-trained Staff, and the 
necessity of the rule being absolute that none but officers so edu- 
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cated and so trained should be on the Staff.” Nor is General 
Kennedy less explicit on another point—the attempt which 
will be made to exempt aides-de-camp from all instruction. 
“ It will be a disputed point whether Majors of brigade and 
Aides-de-camp should be included as Staff-officers, who should 
be required to go through the course of instruction that I have 
pointed out. But that they should do so I entertain no manner 
of doubt. They are liable to carry orders on the field of 
battle, which, if not properly understood, may have the most 
fatal consequences. Suppose an Aide-de-camp sent with an order 
at a critical moment, and that he is not sufficiently instructed to 
understand the order with which he is entrusted, he must in this 
case merely try to repeat the words in which he received the 
order, and if this is not clearly understood when he delivers it, 
he is, if unacquainted with the principles of his profession, totally 
incapable of explaining what was cole meant.” 

Our quotations are sufficient, though we should have been 
glad to give a few lines in which, from personal experience (for 
he served on the Staff in the Peninsula), General Kennedy 
explains the importance of a highly educated Staff to an un- 
scientific General. But enough; for men who will sneer at 
this evidence are beyond all argument. Let it be remem- 
bered that the above is the opinion of an officer who (scarcel 
excepting Sir William Napier) in science and service is 
second to no one in the army. His deeds in the Peninsular war 
have been immortalized by Napier. A favourite officer of the 
Duke of Wellington, he took a chief part in drawing up the 
troops at Waterloo. His civil services in organizing the Irish 
constabulary force have since been eminent. It is only long 
sickness which has prevented his holding the foremost place as a 
military man. One passage we may quote from the historian, 
describing the most brilliant of his feats of arms :— 

In this dreadful situation ...... Captain Nicholas, of the Engineers, 
was observed by Lieutenant Shaw, of the 43rd, making incredible efforts to 
force his way with a few men into the Santa Maria. Collecting fifty soldiers 
of all regiments he joined him, and, passing a deep cut along the foot of this 
breach, these two young officers, at the head of their band, rushed up the 
slope of the ruins; but ere they gained two-thirds of the ascent, a concentrated 
fire of musketry and grape dashed nearly the whole dead to the earth; 
Nicholas was mortally wounded, and the intrepid Shaw stood alone ! 

Napier adds in a note :— 

Captain Nicholas, when dying, told the story of this effort, adding that he 
saw Shaw, while thus standing alone, deliberately pull out his watch, and, 
mpeg the hour aloud, declare that the ewes | could not be carried that 
might. 


Our remarks point to the conclusion that the object on which 
to fix the attention of the House of Commons, and of all army 
reformers, is that Parliament should itself insist on establishing 
a Staff College. It will not do to trust any reform to the Horse 
Guards. No corporation ever reforms itself. Besides, this 
question is not purely a military one. It involves some know- 
ledge of the working of education ; and the language of military 
authorities on this point (Lord Palmerston at their head) starts 
with the assumption that the more gross is the ignorance of the 
“fighting soldier,” the more he ought to be entrusted with the 
lives of others. What is really required is a competitive Staff 
School, and the authorities understand enough of the meaning of 
the words to know that this (and this alone effectually) would 
avert those twin curses which wither the intelligence of the army 
—nepotism and patronage. 

The plan to be adopted is a very simple one. We sketched in 
our last notice the system proposed by the Commissioners—namely, 
a good College with good rewards, and a short course of military 
studies just before entering the army—and a Staff College after 
three years of service, the ablest of whose pupils should be chosen 
for the Staff. Give this, and you give a fair field and no favour to 
the numerous young officers of energy who, in peace especially, 
are unprotected. ‘To give this is but what every other profession 
gives in self-defence; for where is the profession, except the 
army, which, as a sacred principle, promotes its fools? But 
this is what nothing, except the screw of the House of Com- 
mons, will wring from the Horse Guards. The point assailed 
will be competition. But it is the key of the whole position. 
Without it, a Staff College would merely be a lounge for 
youngsters with the promise of a staff appointment in their 
pocket, if they can get up to the ‘Sandhurst mark.” That 
mark would soon become a low pass examination ; and mean- 
while the officer of real military science, devoting his heart 
to the pursuit, would be rasen & encouraged by the sight of 
brainless boobies put over his head, and selected, as Sir Charles 
Napier says, ‘‘ for ignorance and imbecility displayed in vanity 
and blunders on all occasions.” 

Talk of the church or the law needing reform! They are 
(ask any fair and intelligent officer) as cleanas a Dutch 
dairy compared with the Augean stable of our Staff appoint- 
ments. It is impossible to conceive a stronger case for an army 
reformer. We conclude by giving our entire adhesion to the 
two following paragraphs of the Commissioners. The first thus 
describes the excellent Austrian Staff School :— 

In our report upon Austrian schools, we have specially noticed this school 
as remarkable for its thorough and open competitive character from first to 
last, and its very sensible plan of study. Admission to it is by competition, 
open to officers of all arms: the pupils are not unduly overburdened with 
work; perhaps there is even room for one or two more subjects of impor- 
tance ; but what is done seems to be done thoroughly; the officers are care- 
fully ranked, on leaving the school, according as the abilities they have dis- 
played may be considered a criterion of their fitness for employment on the 
general staff; and in this order they enter the staff corps. t 


is, that every officer knows distinctly, from the time that he first com: 
for admission until his final examination on leaving, that the order in which 
he will enter the staff depends entirely on his own exertions and_ success g 
the school. It seemed to us that this open competition produced a spirit of 
confidence and energy in the students, as great, if not greater, than any we 
met with elsewhere. 


The second passage recommends a Staff School for England:. 


The contrast presented [to Sandhurst] by all Foreign Staff Schools is cop. 
tainly striking. ere are differences indeed in these schools in France and 
Austria, as to the period of admission, and other points. But both are alike 
in this, that they are so framed as to give every conceivable premium anj 
encouragement to such military studies as the service of the staff is tho 
to require. In both, the officers enter by competition, and, after a laborious 
course, obtain their appointments on the staff as the reward of their distine. 
tions in the school. It seems needless to urge that a college of this king 
opening the door to advancement, and frequented when the mind is in jts 
full vigour, would possess every inducement to call forth the energies of 
young officers of talent. But a senior department, offering a bare opportunity 
for military studies, with no ulterior results, stands in a wholly different 
position. 


THE COMPETITION FOR THE PUBLIC OFFICES. 


BSCURUM ger obscurius! The Office of Works, touched 

by the complaints that have flowed in, thick and loud, 
at the selection of Mr. Burn as the only representative of 
architecture among the judges of the Public Offices Competition, 
has named two assessors. England, France, Germany, and 
Italy may all be content at the choice, for it has fallen upon the 
distinguished Mr. Aingell and the famous Mr. Pownall—for. 
temque Gyan, fortemque Cloanthum. A practical joke may be 
occasionally amusing, but it is always a dangerous experiment to 
the perpetrator, and not the least so when its victims may suffer 
by it in purse and reputation. As anything better than a prac. 
tical joke we cannot look upon the selection of those unknown 
men to help in so great a competition. Since, however, Sir Ben. 
jamin Hall has pleased to be so facetious, we leave him to the 
mercy of all the eminent, though anonymous, architects, who 
find themselves overhauled and judged by Messrs. Aingell and 
Pownall. 

Our business now is with the judged, and not the judges, 
and, according to our promise, we proceed to apportion praise to 
the more remarkable designs which have been exhibited in the 
various phases of style which, for want of a better collective 
name, we must call classical. For the credit of modern archi- 
tecture, we wish we could honestly pronounce that any of 
the competitors who have chosen that beaten track had illus. 
trated their selection either by some happy stroke of original in- 
vention (or even recombination), or by such a re-exhibition of 
acknowledged forms as should entitle them to rank among sue- 
cessful imitators. But, after many a weary circuit upon the 
hard flags of Westminster Hall, we are driven to no more satis. 
factory conviction than that we have seen a great many designs 
for a great many very huge classical buildings—et voila tout ! 

Some candidates aim at originality, and the result is a con 
glomeration of such extravagances as may be found in the design 
entitled “ Ut apes geometriam” (146), in which a dome, ae 
an egg with the large end knocked off, caps a structure in whi 
one of the facades is recessed behind an infinite series of little 
feathered arches supported on pillars, which we conclude were 
meant for Corinthian, but which are distinguished by a Vandyked 
band round the middle, and flounces to match to the capitals, 
The ingenious author of this design seems to have endeavoured 
to conceive what the result would have been if the Byzantine 
empire, instead of striking out a style of its own, had exploited 
that corruption of the Roman, so vigorously pursued at Spalato. 
Other competitors as earnestly cultivate common-place, and the 
most gigantic result of their studies looms out in the porten- 
tous mass of timid temerity which bears the number 141, and the 
motto “Nee temeré nec timidé.” The concoctor of this pile con- 
sidered, we conclude, that the actual Treasury is a good thing, 
and that we cannot have too much of it ; and so he multiplied it, 
both vertically and horizontally, court after court, and story after 
story—in one part amounting to six—till he attained the Pelion 
upon Ossa of a tower eleven stories high, resembling nothing on or 
above the earth but a neat row of villas piled, by some convulsion 
of nature, one upon the other.' We are sorry to add that he pays 
the Prince Consort the bad compliment of naming this heap of 
masonry the Albert Tower, and proposes to plant it upon the west 
= of his range of building, right full in view of Buckingham 

alace. 

We should be sorry if the whole classical branch of the compe- 
tition were to be judged by these two examples, to which we she 
have hardly alluded so prominently if we had not observed that 
the dull pretension of ‘‘ Nec temeré nec timidé,” with its array 
of showy drawings, was telling upon the ill-disciplined eyes 
casual visitors and perfunctory critics. The patent costliness 
that expansive conglomeration of operatic scenery, “ Palmam 
qui meruit ferat” (137), with its glazed Walhalla, will clearly put 
it out of court, and so we spare ourselves the discussion of its 
* points.” 

“Corona” (20) is the work ofa refined mind, but it is refinement 
thrown away upon an impossibility—the accommodation of the 
columnar architecture of Greece to the practical wants of many- 
chambered buildings. What do we see at the first glance? Long 
and low sweeps of columnated structures, of a wearisome ul 


he consequence ! 


formity, and a depressing want of height. On closer inspection, 
incongruities multiply. the whole general effect is Grecian, but the 
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ornate sky-line is Italian; and so are the windows, which carry 
with them the unsightliness and the inconvenience of two stories, 
thrown behind, and darkened by an advanced range of Corinthian 
columns. ‘ Corona’s” block plan, engagingly neat and uniform 
as it is, as little bears examination. The two offices are precisely 
uniform—a long mass (nave we may call it) with a transept at 
each end, and projecting from the western (the Park-facing) 
transept, a semicircular apse or tribune. We leave our readers 
to imagine the incongruous effect of these two tribunes, precisely 
similar in size and in detail, duly marshalled side by side, and 
overlooking the trees and the grass of St. James's Park. We 
refuse to break the incognito of the competition, or we should be 
tempted to call upon the supposed author of this design to com- 

re its motif’ with that of another building, in another style, not 
One since exhibited in London, and praised by us as it deserved. 

In striking contrast to this attempt to borrow and adapt the 
forms of pure Grecian, stands “ True” (42), a strange ghostly 
resurrection of its latest and heaviest offshoot—the style we mean 
which, in the hands of a man like Vanbrugh, commands respect 
by its rough, but faithful grandiosity, but which, if revived in 
these days, is as ridiculous an anachronism as the peruke or 
sedan-chair of George II.’s reign. “True” wisely abstains from 
giving any block-plan, and so we are left to our imagination to 
conceive how his two square dungeon-like constructions, with 
their four little corner pepper-boxes a-piece, will stand upon the 
ground, and how they are ever to be matched by the subsequent 
offices. We cannot conceive that taste will take so low a range as 
to open a possibility to the acceptance of this design. For almost 
any other variety of style we could frame some excuse; but for this 
told and heartless reproduction of the ponderous forms of an era 
which never can return, we should refuse to admit any palliation. 
Equal to “True” in heaviness, but unlike in its striving after 
originality, comes “Grande Certamen” (76), whose author, en- 
deavouring to strike ont a new style, has attained a system of 
construction impartially compounded of the Horse Guards and 
§. Eustache at Paris, the main feature of which seems to be an 
indescribable transmutation into Italian of perpendicular tracery 
in the heads of the windows, and a sky-line whose bizarre forms 
smack of Oriental composition. 

It is refreshing to turn from such cold conceits to the rich and 
rather picturesque renaissance of “Omicron” (112). The limita- 
tions of the competition have seriously affected this design, of 
which the motif is a roof of the richest type of its class. Sucha 
roof called for notable altitude in the substructure; but the 
instructions pressed with their tyrannical limitations, and so the 
whole mass wears a somewhat ruffled and uneasy aspect. The 
architect throws his main buildings into three blocks, with a 
transverse street from Parliament-street to the Park, and a 
erescent facing the river. 

“Concentration ” (136) is a fair average building. Tested by 
such a standard as we should like to see applied, it is common- 

lace, and its selection would be therefore to be deplored ; but it 

oes not err against taste as some of the other designs. “ Fortiter 
et Fideliter” (77), is out of court as a painfully close imitation of 
the Hitel de Vite of Paris; while the moderately good “ Well 
considered ” (64), breaks down on the block-plan which chokes the 
entire ground with building. ‘The same fault attends “‘Spes est 
meum astrum ductum” (71), with the additional drawback of the 
style being founded upon that of the Treasury. ‘ Pro regina et 
patria semper” (41) is an Italian Hotel of exaggerated dimensions. 
“rvar” (98), and “ Utilitas” (101), are two fair renaissance studies. 
The details of the latter are rather petty, otherwise it takes 
avery respectable position. ‘‘ Formy Country” (110) is a heavy 
structure inspired by the Tuileries. “ Anglo-Saxon” (61) 
grapples boldly with the picturesque richness o: Jacobean, not 
shirking its curvilinear dormers and manifold decoration, and 
introducing at its angles the crown imperial capping. We can 
only ask, why stop here and not hark back at once to the pure 
and truthful forms of pointed ? 

“A.C.” (12) is a daring Frenchman, who supports a block 
plan of considerable P ni impossible ingenuity with elevations 
which but feebly reproduce the prominent features of French 
Renaissance. The roofs are high, and here we fear our praise must 
halt; for the general conception is otherwise tame, bald, and 
thin. In his distribution of site, the author has hit upon one 
truth which very few of the competitors have appreciated—viz., 
that, assuming (which we do of course under protest) that the 
ground from the Park to the river is to be surrendered to buildings, 
it is yet possible to cast it into the form of an oblong east and 
west Place, crossed by the north and south communication, and 
that Parliament-street need not rise phcenix-like out of its 
rubbish. It is not wonderful that Frenchmen should see this, and 
that Englishmen should miss it. To the latter, Parliament-street 
18 a lumbering tradition, which it requires a bold, perhaps a 
sceptical spirit, wholly to renounce. The Frenchman has no 
associations connected with the name and thing, while he has 
the living example in Paris of the vast oblong court of the 
Tuileries and Louvre, spanned in its breadth by a public way. 
It is therefore Ais first, as it is the Englishman's Just thought, 
to transport this to London—perforce, however, from the dimen- 
sions of the ground, ranging its end, and not its side, with the 
river. This fact may account for a similar plan, even more 
neatly arranged, being contributed by a Frenchman, under 
No. 199, in company with an elevation of singular meanness. 
But to return to 12. His trenchant scheme of metropolitan recon- 
struction, before which even Northumberland House is to fall, is 


planned upon the clever device of streets radiating from a centre 
struck on the water's edge at the point where the Thames makes 
its bend from south-west tu east. The result is, that the line of the 
Thames Quay from the south is from this point carried inland 
as a new arterial street, while alternately the cast and west quay 
forms a transverse street to the centre of the north side of the 
new offices. St. James’s Park is dealt with in a spirit of similar 
boldness, while Westminster-bridge is moved northward to 
free the opening of the Place, and another bridge indicated to the 
south of the Houses of Parliament. We donot examine the plan 
in detail, convinced that nothing but the opening out of public 
pleasure-grounds would render such huge demolitions possible. 

AeAra (99)—-a plan on which much attention has been fixed—is 
a signal proof of how far a meritorious conception may be spoilt 
by one false step at the outset. The authors of this elaborate scheme 
have grandiose ideas, but they have allowed the petty economy 
of keeping the actual Treasury to warp their whole scheme. 
To save this worthless block, they first endow it with a seven- 
teenth century aspect by a high roof, and then construct, at 
the angle of King-street and Great George-street, a wing of similar 
design. They rear a central pile (facing the river line) receding 
with a bold open sereen in front, and crowned by a stately cupola 
of that square form of which the Louvre, &c., afford examples, but 
in this case carried out on a scale never, we believe, heretofore 
attempted, and crowned with an architectural turret of stone. 
We tremble for the result. A palace as large and as regular 
as AeAta forecasts must have something better to show for its 
key-note than the Treasury, and a square cupola of the size 
here proposed ought to rise from a substructure of corresponding 
altitude. There is something natural in a circular-planned cupola, 
and it can therefore be modified to any height of basement. 
Again, an octagonal cupola is nearly equal in its adaptability. 
But the square variety is a purely artificial and conventional 
conception, and can therefore only be safely used in compan: 
with the most carefully considered accessaries. On the Park side 
the architects give another Place, by enclosing the Parade with a 
screen, elevating and decorating the Horse Guards, and returning 
the Admiralty along the north side of the enclosure with a new 
wing corresponding in style to the general structure. All this is 
very ingenious, and will be very expensive, but we are utterly 
sceptical as to the advantage, artistic or pecuniary, of spending 
hundreds of thousands upon a mass of building which, under 
the plea of being a monumental legacy from our days to 
all coming ages, is, after all, a mere tour de force to work up those 
worthless scraps, the Treasury and the Horse Guards, into one 
prodigious palace. It has been a stock reproach to Louis XIV. 
that, rather than pull down his father’s hunting-lodge, he allowed 
Versailles to be a gigantic make-shift. Let us not repeat this 
folly nowadays. As for the question of taste, it would be inex- 
cusable ; while, as to saving money, the merest child would see 
that it will in the long run prove the most lavish extravagance. 
A central glazed hall of prodigious size forms one of the con- 
stituent features of the scheme, and so far deserves praise. 

We cannot follow the authors into all their other magnificent 
conceptions for the improvement of London, neatly embodied in a 
series of sketch elevations and sections daintily bordered by gilt 
paper. A central spire on the Abbey looks inviting, but have 
they ascertained whether the piers can bear it, or whether there 
are the means of building fresh piers? Against a new St. Mar- 
garet’s being planted directly in a line with the west end of the 
Abbey, we must protest. e have heard the two churches so 
placed irreverently compared to a calf following the cow. A new 
National Gallery is proposed upon the existing site, with the 
barracks, &c., taken in behind; and two alternative sites are indi- 
cated for Charing Cross Bridge—either that of the actual Hunger- 
ford Bridge, or one rather to the west. In either case it is a 
to connect it with a huge new hotel. A water-side garden is 
indicated beyond the Houses of Parliament, to be gained out of 
the river bank, and the Mall is to be connected with the Strand. 
We trust that the last-named improvement will form a part of 
any scheme of reconstruction. 

This competition will be closed next week ; but we can pro- 
mise both the judges and the public that the award, whenever 
given, will meet with our most careful consideration. For the 

resent, all that we have to observe is that their choice lies 
S eauen success in a stately Gothic pile, judiciously placed, or 
failure if they fall back upon any of the classical or Italian ten- 
ders with which the wil of Westminster Hall so prodigally 
abound. Most of all will the attempt break down if the ruling 
motive be the desire to retain what is worthless, and to patch 
what is hideous. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 
Ill. 

oe ag iter: THE CZAR at the Deptford Dockyard” (78) 
irresistibly calls forth the remark that Maclise is a pro- 
voking painter. As a draughtsman, he is perhaps at the very 
head of living artists—his firmness and decision of touch, and 
precision of outline, have never been excelled. But he lacks one 
of the very first requisites of an artist. He seems blankly uncon- 
scious of the fact of the atmosphere—aerial or any other per- 
spective is unknown to him. The consequeyce is that his 
ictures, admirable in every detail, are painful as a whole. 
Eedoed they are no whole. They are parts which do not fuse; 
and the result is a tinny, crackling glitter of incongruities. Tt 
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is very much what the perfection of Chinese art would be-—it 
tells everything, and tells it with consummate literality, but 
with no notion of distance or of the power of air and shadow. 
It seems as though the whole were painted in an exhausted 
receiver, The air is fairly. pumped out, and we see men and 
things in what nature abhors—in vacuo. ‘The style is said 
to be theatrical, but as regards the ‘accessories, when painted 
im this way, we cannot have too much of such splendour; 
and if the story is overloaded, with decoration, each bit of 
decoration is perfect. The tools, the models, the dwarf’s rich 
dress, the jewels, the monkey, the still life, and the dresses, all 
are rendered with intense effect. Every part of the picture, 
down. to the seraps of holly tangled in the wheelbarrow—which is 
areminiseence of the drunken Czar’s assaults on poor Evelyn's 
hedges at Sayes’ Court—has its authority; but here our com- 
mendation must end. A child must see that the uplifted adze 
must pound into somebody’s skull ; and why should every fave 
wear such an awful aspect of mystery, treason, conspiracy, and 
sweltering venom hee demoniac vengeance? The Deptford 
shipwrights were, of course, commonplace snobs, and Menzikoff 
and Co. were doubtless vulgar Scythians; but, here they are all 
scowling and muttering, and looking unutterable things, as on the 
stage of the Victoria Theatre, The fact is, Reztsch has spoiled 
Maclise. We have beard and muscle, harsh and tangled locks, and 
stare and scowl; but the spectator longs for some moment of re- 
pose, and some inch of canvas where there is a suggestion of human 
nature’s daily food. The skulking look of William the Dutch- 
man is §o0 and lifelike; but Peter was, not a Scythian Anti- 
nous, and at this date he was twenty-six. The scene is, or is 
meant to be, an English mid-winter—a time very unsuitable for 
the painted and décolletée lady from Drury-lane, who has brought 
out her friends and stitching foradockyard holiday. The upper 
part of the picture, at the right hand—the sawyers—is about as 
bad as can be conceived. And all this is the more annoying as 

e wonderful series of drawings by this artist—the “ Story 
of the Conquest” (1159), of which the motif is from the Bayeux 
tapestry—excels, in variety of invention, in expression, and in 
composition, all that Germany has done in this way. If this 
series were executed in fresco, and in an architectural ordon- 
nance, Maclise’s place would yet be amongst the immortals. 

Mr. Ruskin did art great service last year when he so cavalierly 
pronounced that F, Pickersgill could paint grass, but could not 
cere a face. He has proved in 87, “‘ The Duke and Viola,” that 

e is superior alike to that authoritative critic’s praise and blame. 
This picture is an open defiance to Mr. Ruskin, and on that 
ground alone has great merits. ‘There may be finer pictures, 
but, for a single face, Viola’s is not surpassed in the whole Exhi- 
bition. That sweet, gentle, passion-pale countenance, the soft, 
muidenly coyness, struggling with the suppressed Southern pas- 
sion, the quivering fingers clasped in agonized earnestness—all 
this is odie itself. The Duke—a grand, condescending gentle- 
man, lounging, and only half in earnest—contrasts well. But 
the rest of the picture fails. The grass is stiff and awkward ; 
and the trees, crowded, dull, and foggy, without a single sugges- 
tion of Italian light, and with no air through them or light 
beyond them, are undeniably bad. 

Ir. F. Stone has made an immense stride. Discarding his 
print-shop subjects, his ‘* Normandy Market Cart ” (355) is, of its 
sort, perfection. The sort is not the highest; but it does one good 
to look at that cluster of honest, joyous, innocent creatures. The 
careless, stupid peasant, and his still more stupid horse, admi- 
rably balance the noisy hilarity of the boy on the cart-tail. Itis 
in the simple walk of daily life that the moral excellence of this 
crac consists. The ‘ Margaret” (190) is affecting and pathetic, 

ut, with a higher aim, achieves less success; yet, now that he 
is rising, Mr. Stone will rise yet more. 

The obyious criticism on 562, Mr. Solomon’s admired, and 
jastly admired picture, is its painful character. It is not 
tragedy of the highest kind, but a scene of human agony too 
deep perhaps for art. It may at least be questioned whether 
celebrare domestica facta of this merely terrible sort is within 
the legitimate sere of painting, which, like tragedy in the old 
definition, should have a purifying and elevating purpose. Does 
“Waiting for the Verdict” teach much? ‘There is a deal of 
simple homely truth which addresses the dullest mind. The whole 
story is thoroughly told. There can be no doubt that the culprit 
is guilty, and that the wife knows it. And the little ordinary 
contrasts—the unconscious baby and the half-sympathising dog— 
all these points, and they are level to the superficial observer, 
are well brought out; but they are not very new. The light in 
the court is certainly not derived from the sun in the same 

lace which he occupies outside the window of the lobby. We 
hardly like to say it in the case of a painter who shows both care 
and feeling in his work, but let Mr. Solomon not aim for the 
future at that class of common-place emotions which he has this 
year succeeded in addressing. 

“Thoughts of the Future” (135) is a picture by an artist 
little known, which exhibits very high promise—indeed, it is an 
actual success. What it tells is the world-old thought, that 
melancholy anticipation of an infant's future— 

Cui tantum in vita restet transire malorum— 


or at least pericli. But it is admirably told, and without the 
least altempt a} theatrical effect. ‘The whole interest is concen- 
trated in tue mother’s long, anxious, straining gaze into the in- 
scrutuble distance, which seems already clouded with the shadow 


of coming trial or trouble. All this, as a matter of expression, jg 
difficult for the painter to tell. What tries an artist is not 80 
much the composition of feelings sweeping over the features 
suddenly—passion is not so hard to hit as depth and concentra. 
tion. Mr. Carriell has set himself a hard task, and has conquered 
it resolutely. And he has done it without the trickery of 
gestive accessories. Confident in his power of clearly bringi 
out his meaning by earnest, solid figure and face painting, he cay 
afford to dispense with the conventional nonsense of symbolical 
flowers and mysterious lights. 

Mr. Hook’s three pictures—(160) “ A Signal on the Horizon” 
(278), “‘a Widow's Son going to Sea,” and (545) “ The Shipboy's 
Letter’’—class themselves together. The first two are so much 
alike, both in subject and treatment, that they may be noticed 
together. In all of them the same literalness of sentiment jg 
aimed at, and to tell his story Mr. Hook does not mind intro. 
ducing letters and inscriptions, which are rather below the painter's 
dignity. There is as much truth of common life in these as in 
Hogarth, but with far higher and purer painting. Mr. Hook's 
colouring is somewhat crude, and his scenery, though evidently 
taken from facts of Devonshire, is deficient; nor is he very sue. 
cessful in rendering distance. But we are disposed to think little 
of these defects where there is so much real home feeling. “The 
Shipboy’s Letter’ goes home to the heart ; and if the centre faces 
were somewhat rougher and coarser, there would be little to desire 
in this pleasing picture. 

Of the more strictly religious class of painting, Mr. Dobson is 
the most exact professor. He exhibits two subjects, “‘ Reading the 
Psalms” (63),and the ‘Child Jesus going down to Nazareth” ( 50). 
This artist does not rise, and we fear never will rise, beyond his 

resent level, which is not the lowest, but certainly not the highest, 
He is pleasing, but timid, and, as we fear, thinks that reverence 
is in some way attained by insipidity. The smaller picture is as 
bad as can be, and we suppose only aims at the print-shops. The 
character of the Psalms is scarcely to be read—still less by med 
children, with clean faces and unexceptionable teachers. This is 
mere namby-pamby. As to the other, though addressed to the 
simply biblical mind, we profess ourselves altogether i 
rant of its meaning. The child Jesus was twelve years old at 
the date of this incident, and had just astonished the Doctors 
his heavenly aspect. Here he is a sickly lad, apparently un 
to walk. e are quite at sea as to what Mr. Dobson is painting, 
except that he got hold of the motif of an Italian “ Flight into 
Egypt,” and thought himself safe in translating the figures and 
scenery, only just changing the child in arms of the old picture 
into the painful, sprawling youth under whom Joseph is stumbli 
in the work before us. As a painting, it is clean and flat, with 
inexpressive colouring, but a certain limpid sweetness of feeling 
which attracts. We cannot exactly find fault, but we are far 
from impressed with this style of art. The scenery, again, is 
quite false. Fig-trees do not grow in this way. In the Kastem 
land there are no English forest glades ; and though the oleander 
is the “willow by the watercourses” of Scripture, it grows in 
Palestine into a tree twenty feet high. Mr. Dobson has painted 
both his fig and oleander from English pot specimens, and knows 
nothing of the Holy Land. 

Mr. Frith has made a most remarkable step this year—but 
it is downwards. Recollecting his former successes, we are 
desirous to be severe on ‘“‘ Kate Nickleby” (125), or the “ Lon- 
don Flower-girl” (152)—the one being dull and ugly, and the 
other, not impudent, or vulgar, or pretty, or pert, or anything 
but a negation of all these. However, there is a brother R.A. 
something worse—we need only mention Mr. Chalon’s (19) 
“Sophia Western ;” although Mr. Chalon stands above Mr. G. 
Jones, R.A., who, among other performances, exhibits “Luna” 
(393), a young and by no means pretty young woman lounging 
on a chalky crescent, and, as we heard a juvenile critic remark, 
scratching her head. We do not profess to be very earnest 
admirers of the great Landseer; but in both his branches of art 
he this year fully lives up to himself. His two principal works 
are favourable specimens. That ridiculous canine comedy (345); 
“Uncle Tom,” will call out smiles rather of the sardonic sort 
among the Transatlantic visitors. The satire is as keen as the 
fun is broad. But somehow, in all these very human dogs, we 
feel—it may be sentimentalism—inclined to make the same 
sort of protest as in reading about Yahoos ; humanity is some- 
how lowered in tbis glorification of beastdom. ‘The “ Brae 
Mar” scene (77) is fine—that is, it is a fine Landseer—just that 
and no more; but we know all about stags and mist, and the 
monarch of the herd looks very ideal, as it seems, for the sake of 
having his portrait painted. Oris he composing a sonnet ? 
introduction of the rabbit and sundry other creatures led us at 
first to think that the subject was from 2sop’s Fables. Perhaps 
we shall be told that we do not understand Landecer. It is cer- 
tain, however, that in this picture his breadth of effect is, in faet, 
only slovenly painting. Still, it is an advance on last year’s dog, 
which was done in such a hurry that the artist forgot to paint the 
animal’s coat wet when he came out of the water. 


THE LATER ITALIAN SCHOOLS AT MANCHESTER. 
) be cur last notice of the Manchester Exhibition of Art-Trea 
sures, we traced the progress of Italian painting, as there 


illustrated, from its first emancipation from Byzantine bondage 


| in the thirteenth century to its culminating point in the persons 
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of the greatest masters of its several schools. Our present less 
ing task will be to mark its rapid decline. The downward 
steps were not indeed strictly simultaneous over the whole of 
. Some schools and suecessions showed greater force and 
vitality than others ; but complete exhaustion and decay awaited 
them all in turn. The school of Venice—to which we have 
arrived in our hasty summary—was one of those which longest 
withstood the advancing corruption. Indeed, its special emi- 
nence for a healthy naturalism and an unrivalled mastery 
of colour, was not attained until the art of painting in other 
of Italy had already much deteriorated. In our]ast number 
we scarcely did justice to the earlier specimens of the Venetian 
school which are on view at Manchester. We had overlooked a 
very exquisite little triptych of the “ Coronation of the Virgin,” 
Giusto Padovano (288), dated 1367, contributed by Prince 
Albert from the Ottingen- Wallerstein collection at Kensington ; 
and also, among several pictures by Andrea Mantegna, his cele- 
brated “ Triumph of Scipio” (289), which many of our readers 
will remember in the British Institution. Again, by Carlo Cri- 
velli, at the end of the fifteenth century, we find two remarkable 
ictures, exhibited by Lord Ward—the first (191), a kind of 
matic conversazione, in which an advanced naturalism will be 
noticed ; the other, a ‘‘ Pieta” (:92), in which there is a grotesque 
rendering of passionate feeling. By Giovanni Bellini there are 
two pictures, in addition to those which we before noticed—a 
striking, but somewhat wooden, portrait of a young man (193), 
of Mr. Holford’s, and an impressive “ St. Francis” (194), belong- 
ing to Mr. Dingwall. Far higher praise is deserved by a really 
isite “‘Cima da Conegliano” a St. Catherine—from 
Lord Northwick’s collection ; and . D. Watts Russell con- 
tributes a “ Marriage of St. Catherine” (198), by the same artist. 
From him we advance to those great masters with whose 
names the Venetian style is more generally associated, and 
who—perhaps from our own national tendencies to form a school 
of rich colourists—are special favourites with English col- 
lectors and amateurs. A second reason why Giorgione and 
Titian and their followers are so universally appreciated 
may be that, as they painted more in oils than in fresco, their 
works have been disseminated widely, and many persons who 
have never travelled have had opportunities of becoming ac- 
mainted with their manner. It is obvious that the very best 
etches and engravings, however well they may reproduce form 
and outline, cannot give the least notion of colour, nor the more 
delicate nuances of expression ; and it might have fared but ill 
with the fame of the Venetian painters had their design only been 
familiar to us, and had their peculiar characteristics been un- 
known save by inadequate and unintelligible description. The 
beantiful and undefinable glow of warm harmonious colour that 
distinguishes Giorgione in particular, may be seen to much 
advantage in several fine pictures at Manchester—most notabl 
in Lord Malmesbury’s “Judgment of Paris” (203). in the land- 
seape with figures (204), from the Rogers Collection, now belonging 
to Sir J. Ramsden, and in the ‘ Music Party” (202),—that ideal 
of the refined al fresco enjoyment of the sunny south—the pro- 
perty of Lord Northwick, which however, Dr. Waagen, we 
scarcely know why, prefers to assign to Palma Vecchio. Among 
other pictures by the same artist at Manchester are Mr. Baring’s 
“Daughter of Herodias”’ (200), Lord Durham’s “ Titian’s 
Mistress” (206), and Dr. Wellesley’s “ Chevalier Bayard ” (212). 
His “ Adoration of the Shepherds,” in the Fitzwilliam Museum, 
Cambridge, would have been a valuable specimen of his manner 
in historical or religious scenes ; but that collection—probably 
owing to the conditions of its founder’s bequest—is wholly un- 
represented in Manchester. 


Of Titian we find several excellent specimens, of which 218, 
from Lord Ward’s gallery, is as demoralized in sentiment as it is 
fine in colour. Mr. A. Darby has contributed what are probably 
copies of some fine ideal heads of Roman Emperors; and the por- 
traits of Ariosto (236) a replica of Lord Darnley’s—of the Duke of 
Alva (227), from Christ Church, Oxford—and of Philip IT. 
233). belonging to Lord Stanhope, will arrest every observer 
y their historical as well as artistic importance. No. 229, the 
finished sketch by the artist for his great picture in the Escurial, 
WB interesting to a high degree. This was in the Rogers Collec- 
tion, and belongs now to Lord H. Vane. The Queen sends a 
good landscape (230) ; Lord Darnley, a “* Rape of Europa” (231) ; 
and Lord De Grey the “ Titian’s Daughter,” from the Orleans 
Gallery. It will be seen, from the pictures we have already 
enumerated, how rich the Manchester Gallery is in works of this 
gteat Venetian artist. There are many others bearing his name, 
of which we shall only single out the portraits of Alessandro de 

edici (243), from Hampton Court; of St. Ignatius Loyola 
(44), belonging to the Dake of Manchester; Mr. Grenfell’s 
“ Marriage of St. Catherine” (241), and Mr. Sanders’ “ Mag- 
dalen” (246). The feeling of the last-mentioned painting is of 
course exceptionable. One would not go to Titian for devotional 
or spiritual treatment of a subject. An ancient copy, on a re- 
duced scale (249), of his famous “ St. Peter Martyr,” in the 
church of S.S. Giovanni e Paolo will be interesting to all who 

venot seen the original at Venice; and they will wonder, the 
charm of it colour being absent, why this spasmodic composition 
880 much admired. We next observe a delightfully warm paint- 
ing by Bonifazio (250), representing the “ Virgin and Child with 
nts,” contributed by Mr. Holford. This was formerly known 
48 a Palma Vecchio; and, indeed, among the minor artists of this 


school, everybody's works seem to be assigned by connoisseurs 
and art-crities, ad libitwm, to somebody else. 

Passing over the less important names of Moretto and Mo- 
roni, we reach Tintoretto, by whom there are here some memorable 
pictures. From Hampton Court we have (260) the superb but 
scarcely pleasing nude pageantry of the ‘“‘ Nme Muses,” and the 
stately “Esther before Ahasuerus” (261). Two well-known 
— from the Orleans Gallery, both now belonging to Lord 

rnley, (264) “The Milky Way,” and (265) the “ Leda,” are 
gorgeous indecencies. There are also three powerful portraits by 
this master. Of Palma Veechio, Mr. Holford contributes a 
“Virgin and Child” (214), and Sir Culling Eardley a “ Marriage 
of St. Catherine” (215). We note also a Paris Bordone and a 
good portrait by Pordenone, both worthy of study. Paolo Ve-~ 
ronese, who should be the patron saint of scene-painters, cannot 
be judged of fairly by the specimens, though numerous and of 
average merit, exhibited at Manchester. Miss Burdett Coutts 
contributes the “‘ Magdalen” (275) that was to be seen at the 
British Institution three years ago; and Lords Darnley and 
Yarborough some pictures, chiefly noticeable for their scant 
modesty. Of his portraits, which were always powerful, we find 
no example in the present collection. After Paolo Veronese 
there is no great name among Venetian painters, excepting, per- 
haps, Bassano. Two pictures by this artist (281, 282), pur- 
chased from the Rogers Collection by Lord H. Vane and Mr. 
Birchall respectively, are fairly interesting and characteristic. 

The decline of the Roman school followed close upon the 
climax of its glory in Raffaelle and Michael Angelo. Indeed, the 
last manner of the former, and the p/usquam-naturalism of the 
latter, however admirable for the per ection of technical processes 
or for grandeur of anatomical delineation, not so much heralded 
as exemplified the initial abandonment of the highest aims and 
objects of art. Among the degenerate successors of these great 
men the true spirit of art had all but become extinct, while a 
fatal facility of mannered imitation hardly adds value or interest 
to their insipid productions. 

Giulio Romano can never be highly esteemed by any who re- 
member the coarseness and exaggeration of his frescoes in the 
Palazzo del Te, at Mantua. At Manchester there are several 
unimportant pictures by this artist, of which we notice (161) the 
‘“‘ Alexander the Great,” sent by Mr. Dingwall, and (162) the 
Sacrifice to Jupiter,” from Court. In portraiture, how. 
ever, great triumphs continued to be achieved by painte:s who had 
lost nearly all power in the higher branches of their art, as may 
be seen in the excellent likeness of “Cardinal Pole” (164), by 
Perino del Vaga, contributed by Lord Spencer. Of the rare 
artist Penni, we have a pleasing composition of a “ Holy Family” 
(165), belonging to Lord Pembroke; and Lord E!lermere’s 
triptych of three saints (168), by Andrea da Salerno, has very 
considerable interest. Two altar-pieces, by Innocenzo da Imola— 
(316), the property of Mr. Dingwall, and (169), from the Wootton 
Collection—and another, also from Mr. Bromley’s collection, by 
G. M. da Cotignola (174) (whieh was referred to in our recent 
review of M. Rio’svolume),are remarkable as showing the influence 
of Raffaelle on painters who were originally pupils of Francia. 
Here, too, must be named Vincenzo Pagani, a fine altar-piece by 
whom, mentioned by Lanzi, and now im the possession of Mr. 
Davenport Bromley, is a great ornament (119) to the present ex- 
hibition. The rest of the Raffaclleschi deserve no special notice. 

Vasari comes first among the more immediate followers of 
Michael Angelo. His best picture at Manchester is the cele. 
brated group of ideal portraits, from Oriel College, Oxford. 
Fra Sebastiano del Piombo will come more properly here, as it 
seems to us, than among the followers of Giorgione. Lord Elgi 
sends a most vivid portrait of a female (106) by this master; and 
Lord Northwick's triptych (105)-—which Dr. Waagen gives) to 
Bloemart—together with Mr. Baring’s “ Holy Family” (213), 
should be carefully studied. By Bronzino there are two portraits of 
Cosmo de’ Medici (117, 118) ; and by Danicle da Volterra, a small 
and early copy (112) of his well-known “Descent from the 
Cross,” in the church of the Trinita de’ Monti, and an ** Entomb- 
ment” (113) of Mr. Angerstein’s. Among the Michelangiolesehi 
we would also reckon Semolei, by whom there is a rather striking 
“ Baptism” (178), contributed by the Duke of Newcastle. 

Andrea del Sarto, who flourished 1488—1530, is the type of a 
somewhat eclectic Florentine school, which cannot well be em- 
braced under any broader classification. His ‘‘ Holy Family ” 
(26) is the first picture we have had to notice in the separate 
saloon devoted to Lord Hertford’s Collection. By this artist, also, 
there are two fine portraits at Manchester, contributed by Lord 
Cowper—one (108) of a “ Lady,” the other (107) of himself, 
a most striking picture. His “ Holy Family” (111), belonging 
to Sir H. De Trafford, is pretty but feeble. Another of the 
same subject, but with St, John the Baptist and St. Elizabeth 
added (110)—the property of the Hon. W. W. Vernon—for- 
merly in the collection of Charles I., should be examined, Con- 
temporary with Andrea del Sarto was Ridolfo Ghirlandajo, b 
whom there is a remarkable portrait of Copernicus (68), 
placed out of its chronological order in the Manchester Catalogue, 
im order (we suppose) to bring it next to two pictures by 
Masaccio, belonging to the same gentleman, Mr. W. D. Lowe. 

There yet remain the schools of Parma and of Ferrara to be 
noticed. Of the latter we observe three works by Mazzolino, one 
of which, the ‘* Passage of the. Red Sea” (381), belonging to 
Mr. Solly, is very c istic, though a most absurd repre- 
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sentation of the event. Garofalo does not seem to be repre- 
sented at Manchester. The style of Correggio, however, may be 
studied in six good specimens—a charming ‘‘ Madonna” (399) of 
Lord Carlisle’s, and the Hampton Court portrait of Baccio Bandi- 
nelli the sculptor (400), being the most remarkable. Nor must 
we forget Lord Ward’s replica of the Dresden “ Magdalene” 
(402), about which there is so curious a history as to its discovery 
and its legal ownership. We single out the portrait of Charles V. 
(407), belonging to Mr. Angerstein, as the most noticeable work 
of Parmigianino, the ablest of Correggio’s followers. Baroccio, 
who has the eredit of attempting, and to a certain extent accom- 
plishing, a reform in art, especially in colour, next claims our 
attention. By this artist there is the celebrated ‘“‘ Madonna del 
Gatto” (411), formerly in the Rogers Collection, but now belong- 
ing to Sir John Ramsden. Mrs. Dawson contributes a “Holy 
Family” (412) by the same artist. We may here observe that, 
in the confused provisional catalogue prepared for the opening of 
the Exhibition, these two pictures, among others, are doubly 
entered, with a double numeration. This is but a specimen of 
the difficulty of using this incomplete guide. It would have 
been, we believe, worth any labour or expense to have provided 
a good catalogue in the first instance. Inthe next place we ma 

properly take Domenico Feti, who, though the date of his deat 

is 1624, precedes Raffaelle in the Manchester numeration. 
There is a strange picture of his, belonging to Lord Yarborough 
(120), representing the Parable of the Labourers of the Vineyard. 
Coarse, irreverent naturalism, without a spark of deeper senti- 
ment, has seldom gone greater lengths than in this composition. 
We pass on to Carlo Dolce, whose most conspicuous work here 
is a large picture of Lord Darnley’s (125), representing ‘“ the 
Virgin giving a portrait of St. Dominic to the Superiors of a 
Convent.” bade this, his ‘* Marriage of St. Catherine” (124), 
from Althorp House, and his “ Nativity” (127), from Panshanger, 
will find numerous admirers. From Carlo Dolce the transition 
to the tame but pure sentimentalism of Sassoferrato is very easy. 
By this somewhat over-estimated but well-meaning artist, there 
are two or three excellent specimens in the Exhibition—for 
example, the celebrated “ Marriage of St. Catherine” (38) in the 
Hertford Gallery, Lord Warwick’s “ Virgin and Child,” and Mr. 
Danby Seymour’s Annunciation” (177). ‘To these we must add 


(209) a “* Madonna and Child,” belonging to Mr. M. Phillips, in 


which the painter's endeavour to realize a higher type than was 
usual in his age is well exemplified. 
_ We go back a little in point of time to the Procaccini and 
Carracci, the reforming eclecticists of Milan and Bologna. Of 
the former, Manchester has one specimen (320), a “ Pieta,” con- 
tributed by Mr. Darby—the work probably of the one bearing 
the Christian name of Giulio Cesare. The latter and more 
important school is more numerously illustrated. “Witness Miss 
Burdett Coutts’s ‘Madonna and Child” (321) and Lord Carlisle’s 
‘“‘ Entombment” (322), by Ludovico; and, out of at least a dozen 
works by Annibale, ‘St. Roch” (326), the property of Messrs. 
Wadmore, Lord Carlisle’s “‘ Three Maries” (327)—a picture well 
known by engravings, and the new Speaker's Conversazicne” 
(331)—a really fine composition of its kind. The Duke of New- 
castle has also contributed two works by Annibale, an ‘ Assump- 
tion” (328), and a “Coronation of the Virgin” (335), which was 
in the Rogers Collection. Whatever be the inferiority of these 
to the works of the purer schools, compare with them (334) 
‘A Butcher’s Shop, containing Portraits of the Carracci Family,” 
from Christ Church, Oxford. In this almost revolting picture, 
we have a specimen of the lowest conceivable degradation of 
artistic feeling, more offensive too, from its large scale, than the 
parallel vulgarities of the Dutch naturalisti. Guido is the next 
claimant on‘our attention; and his ‘‘ Cleopatra” (336) from 
Windsor Castle, Mr. Harford’s “ Assumption” (338), Mr. 
Munro’s “ Europa” (339), and Lord Yarborough’s ‘‘ Salome” 
(342 or 366), must be selected as the best typal examples. Of 
four pictures by Albani, Mr. Holford’s ‘ Riposo” (345) is the 
best; and of nine specimens of Domenichino, we select Lord 
Carlisle’s well-known “ St. John Evangelist” (349) and a really 
beautiful “ St. Agnes” (350), from Windsor, as most worthy of 
examination. Guercino is the last great name of this school ; 
and of his numerous works at Manchester, the “ Portrait of 
Queen Christina of Sweden’’ (362) is the most interesting his- 
torically. The dark-coloured altar-piece (365) belonging to Mr. 
Baring, and Miss Burdett Coutts’s ‘‘ Madonna with Bird” (368) 
are, however, more characteristic examples of his style, unless that 
raise be given to two pictures, in the possession of Mr. Wynn 
[lis and Mr. Staniforth, which are really almost too immodest 
for exhibition. 

Three more names, Caravaggio, Spagnoletto, and Salvator 
Rosa, conduct us to the end of our task in tracing the decay of 
Italian art. Of the earliest artist of this peculiar school, Sir P. 
Egerton’s ‘“ Entombment” (181) is a sufficient specimen. Lord 
Spencer's “ St. Charles Borromeo at Prayer” (416)—a picture of 
a higher order than usual—is a most happy example of Spagno- 
letto; and of several landscapes by Selcstor Rosa, none will 
compare with Lord Hertford’s famous one (40 in the Hertford 
Saloon), which, with the Sassoferrato mentioned before, are the 
only Italian pictures among the masterpieces lent by that noble- 
man to the Manchester Exhibition. Here we conclude our 
summary of the Italian styles. The development of Teutonic 
art and of the Spanish and French schools must be the subject 

of a future paper. 


MUSIC. 
HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


he TROVATORE was produced at Her Majesty's Theatre 

on Saturday last. The most marked feature in the cag 
is the Azucena of Madame Alboni, who throws more energy into 
the character than we were prepared to expect from her. The 
scene in which she recounts to her adopted son, Manrico, the 
dreadful tale upon which the story turns, and in which she eon. 
jures him to avenge her wrongs, is highly effective. The por. 
tentous air Stride la vampa gains an additional significance when 
sung by the full, deep, and resonant voice of Madame Albonj: 
and the marvellous beauty of her tones was also conspicuous iy 
the last act, where the gipsy, dreaming of her wild life of free. 
dom, sings Ai nostri monti ritorneremo, in strange contrast to the 
fearful scene of recrimination taking place at the moment between 
Manrico and Leonora. 

We have heard Signor Giuglini with more pleasure in some 
of his other characters than in that of Manrico. As far ag 
mere singing can go, however, he is never at fault. He plays 
with the difficulties of the music, and his voice has the cer. 
tainty ofan instrument. He reserved his most powerful displays, 
as usual, for the last, and the air Di quella pira was delivered 
with startling energy. The air sung from the tower Ah! che la 
morte ognora, did not fail of its accustomed encore. Madlle, 
Spezia appears in Leonora, her second character, the first havi 
been the Leonora of La Favorita. She proves herself quite capable 
of encountering the trying music of Verdi; and her performance 
of such pieces as Di tale amor, and the duet Mira, di acerbe, 
shows her to be completely mistress of the most difficult feats of 
vocalization. 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 
N ADLLE. VICTOIRE BALFE made her début in the Son- 


nambula on Thursday evening. ‘The first appearance on 
the stage of the daughter of the most popular living English 
composer, was an event calculated to awaken much _ interest, 
Nor were the expectations of those who had been led to form a high 
idea of the young lady’s talents disappointed. Mdlle. Balfe has a 
very agreeable, pure soprano voice, and her training has been 
doubtless of the best. A little natural trepidation interfered at 
first with her execution, but she gathered confidence as she pro- 
ceeded, and quickly engaged the sympathies of the house. At 
present, indeed, her voice is wanting in that power and vigour 
which is requisite for the highest vocal efforts. But her dramatic 
powers are of no ordinary kind, and, without flattery or exagge- 
ration, we may say that a more intelligent and interesting ex- 
yonent of the joys and griefs of the innocent Amina could hardly 
. wished for. Her face and figure are both greatly in her 
favour, and there can be no doubt of her high qualifications for 


success in characters of a similar stamp to that of the heroine of - 


the Sonnanbula. We have rarely witnessed a more genuinely 
successful début. 

The audience expressed their gratification by unlimited recalls 
at the end of the several acts and the close of the piece. Madlle. 
Balfe has yct something tolearn. Nature has evidently made her 
a good actress; but the highly artificial style of vocalization of 
the present day is a matter of training and unwearied practice. 
Whether her voice will gain by use, and by some additional 
years of age, the robustness necessary for an operatic singer de 
premiere force, we can hardly say. The Elvino on this occasion 
was Signor Gardoni, while Signor Ronconi undertook the part 
of Rudolph, and infused into it some of his irresistible fun. 


CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 


A the last Saturday concert of the Crystal Palace band, Mr. 
£4 Henry Leslie's choir varied the entertainment by the per- 
formance of a selection of madrigals and part-songs. Tlie re- 
vival of this species of musie is a cheering symptom, but it 8 
evident that a good deal remains to be done before it is execut 
as it ought tobe. Mr. Leslie has trained his choir to a bigh 
degree of precision,—the voices go together like one, and shades 
of piano and forte are attended to with a rare delicacy—but, ia 
many cases, the sense of the words sung is sacrificed to mere 
mechanical accuracy of execution. For instance, Mendelssohn’ 
beautiful part-song, “Oh, hills! oh, vales of pleasure!” was 
staceatoed nearly all through, as though it had been a mere sol-fa 
exercise, without the smallest regard to the feelings and ideas it 
expresses. ‘ Rule Britannia” was taken prestissimo, to the utter 
destruction of the grandeur and beauty of the air, to say nothing 
of the words. We protest against such a desecration of our 
reat naval and national anthem, for the mere 4 of ex 
Cibiting the glibness of a body of vocalists. The “ Boat song, 
Mr. H. Leslie’s own composition, and the “ Harvest song, Y 
Mr. W. C. Macfarren, both exhibit instances of inattention on 
the part of the composers to the quantity and accent of the words 
which they have set to musie ; sense and poetry being sacrifi 
to make the syllables square in with the melody. Two part 
songs. by Mr. Hatton, “ When evening’s twilight gathers round, 
and “The Tar’s song” are excellent examples of the avoidance 0 
this defect, and they were both admirably sung by the chow. 
Something more novel than Festa’s ‘‘ Down in a flowery vale, 
and Pearsall’s “‘ Oh, who will o’er the downs with me,” might 
surely have been found to make out the programme. 
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sharp report of a drum towards the end, seems intended to indi- 
eate a decisive fusillade, after which matters are shortly wound 
up. The work seems ingenious and thoughtful; but it is in- 
debted to the “ Marseillaise” for its liveliest passages. 

Mr. Svendsen’s fantasia on the flute was charmingly played. 
He is a perfect master of the artifices by which something like 
the effect of two flutes simultaneously playing is produced on this 
instrument, but the adagio variation was that in which the 
beauty and richness of his intonation was most successfully dis- 


played. 


COLOGNE CHORAL UNION. 


‘ied harmonious Society with a name terribly hard for English 
mouths—the now for 
a third time on a visit to this country. Their performances take 
lace at the Hanover-square Rooms, where we had an opportu- 
nity of hearing one onWednesday. The Chorus, unlike Mr. Henry 
Leslie’s, consists entirely of male voices, and the stock of available 
music is therefore somewhat limited. Some of the best German 
composers, however, have not disdained to write music adapted 
to Societies thus constituted, and the names of C. M. Von Weber 
and Mendelssohn are among the list of contributors to the Lieder- 
tafel. The principal characteristic of the Cologne Chorus is 
excessive neatness and unity of execution, and the most careful 
attention to the delicacies of light and shade. There is also 
a better — of the meaning of the words sung, than 
appears to be the case with the English pari-song singers. This 
was evident in the first piece given—the “ Abschieds-tafel,” or 
“ parting banquet,”—a chorus taken from the posthumous works 
of Mendelssohn, and which was excellently sung, and enunciated 
with a manly feeling of the sentiments expressed. 

The “ Wasserfahrt,” the words of which are by Heine, sct to 
music by Mendelssohn, was also a charming piece, and beautifully 
given. Ries’s “ Traller-liedchen,” a mere trifle, was very livel 
and pretty ; and Dr. Silcher’s ‘‘ Bohemian popular song,” though 
rather long, was so excellently me as to call forth a 
general encore. The solo parts were less effective; and the 
— who sung the baritone-solo, “ Der Gondolier,” seemed 

have formed a most extraordinary conception of the nature of 
the piece. It is a lover’s invitation to his mistress to accompan 
him for an evening trip in a gondola; but it was rolled fort 
with an accent that sounded more like a challenge to mortal 
combat. Another solo, “Song of Liberty,” by C. M. von 
Weber, was more successfully sung. Instead of the celebrated 
“ Schwertlied,” which was in the programme, a pretty little song 
of Weber’s, ‘‘ Sohn der Ruhe,” was introduced ; and the concert 
terminated with Liitzow’s “ Wild Hunt.” 

‘ Looking back to former years, we scarcely think that the 
Society exhibits advance ; and one cannot help feeling that the 
music to which its energies are principally devoted, is for the 
most part of a most unsubstantial kind. There is none of the 
vigour and muscle of the English glee; but a superabundance 
of prettinesses and effects based upon little more than strong 
contrasts of piano and forte. In a word, though something may 
be learnt from these performances, they also furnish hints of 
what is to be avoided by our own Societies of a similar kind. 


REVIEWS. 


LITERATURE IN THE SOUTH-WEST OF FRANCE. 


T has often occurred to us that tourists who confine themselves 
to the part of Europe which is described in Mr. Murray’s Hand- 
books, might add very considerably, as well to the interest as to 
the real value of their productions, if they would introduce into 
their volumes two or three chapters about the local literature 
of the districts through which they pass. To the librarian or the 
historian of literature, there is no such thing as trash; and 
although in half a dozen such books of travels, not two or three 
works might be mentioned which would be in the least inte- 
resting or valuable to the ordinary reader, materials would 
nevertheless be collected which might, if the fashion should 
become general, be of the greatest importance to certain classes 
of students, and even to the politician. A traveller, passing 
a year or two ago through the heart of La Vendée, observed 
that the Siécle was the newspaper which seemed most in request 
atthe cafés and reading-rooms. Now, of course, it would be un- 
wise to generalize upon this, or straightway to draw conclusions 
as to the change of political feeling in the old stronghold of legi- 
timacy. We merely mention the circumstance to show the sort 


literature. If travellers in Scotland, or in France, had adopted 
this plan, the world might have sooner become alive to the genius 
of Hugh Miller, and Tenia might have burned rather earlier 

than he did, that famous arm-chair in which all the Jasmins 

before his time had been carried to die in the workhouse. 

These thoughts have been recalled to us by receiving a packet 

of books and advertisements from the South of France, which 

show that there is, if not an important, still a tolerably active 

literary life in districts where we should hardly have looked for 

it. From Bordeaux we receive some specimens of a strange 

series of smartly written pamphlets, the object of which is to 

“shoot the passing folly as it flies” along the banks of the 

Garonne. One which has had a great success is called Les 

Magnolias de Bordeaux, It has a merely local interest, and is 

devoted to narrating the Mahony and adventures of a large and 

very old Magnolia, which was lately transplanted from the old 

to the new Botanical Gardens of the city, and caused, as such 

things will do, a great deal of excitement. Another similar pro- 

duction, called Bordeaux Malade, quizzes the allopaths and 

their rivals, and contains a humorous account of a homeopathic 

congress. Les Hommes & Dix Sous is in rather a graver tone, 

and satirizes the vices of men—thus making amends for an attack 

on the foibles of women, by its author, M. Lamorilhiere, in a 

brochure called Baleines et Chapeaux. The Bourse is directed 
against the rage for speculation—which has of late become so 
very general in France. La Femme, by another writer, with less 
bitterness, and less attempt at humour, gives a series of rather 
pretty sketches of various phases of female life. Of the works 

we have cited, this is the only one which contains anything 

that could interest those who do not care to have a peep into the 

works and ways of Bordeaux. 

There are altogether about eight newspapers published at 
Bordeaux. Of these the most important are, L’Indicaleur, Le 
Courier de la Gironde, and Le Mémorial Bordelais. Less 
important periodicals are, Ze Journal du Peuple, and Le Bon- 
homme. ‘the latter is something between a comic paper and 
a musical and theatrical one. We observe announcements of 
works on the history of Bordeaux and on the nobility of Guienne. 
Bayonne, in addition to a work which we lately noticed at length, 
has recently issued from its press a large history of the Basques, a 
guide-book of some pretension for the use of those travellers who 
make a trip from the French frontier to San Sebastian, and a 
volume of poems, under the title of St. Vincent de Paul. That 
remarkable man was born in the Landes, not far from Dax. The 
newspapers of this part of France have been of late discussing 
the various merits of the several proposed lines of railway com- 
munication which are to connect Paris and Madrid. Of course, 
if the inland line be adopted, it will compromise very scriously 
the interests both of Bayonne and of Bordeaux. Another sub- 
ject, to i some of them have been giving much attention, is 
agriculture. | Readers of Arthur Young’s delightful travels will 
remember that he speaks with enthusiasm of the neat cottages 
and thriving peasant proprietors of Bearn. The hedgerows are 
still trim, and the houses of the poor are well-cared for ; but the 
agriculturists have not marched with the age; and a good jud. 
very lately assured us that if the shade of Arthur Young could 
trot his old mare once again across the Spanish frontier, he would 
see better farming in the Biscayan provinces than Bearn has 
got to show. 

Toulouse sends a poem by a M. Hue, on the late war, extend- 
ing to seven cantos. Its author disclaims for his work the title 
of an epic; but if it is not an epic, it is nothing. We cannot 
find in it any merit whatsoever. From the pleasant little town 
of St. Jean Pied de Port—which lies amongst green fields and 
vineyards at the mouth of the pass of Roncesvalles—we receive 
a vocabulary of the Basque words which are used in French 
Navarre. Its author is a notary, who advertises himself as “ pre- 
mier Suppleant de M. le J ny 1 Paix, Membre du Conseil d’Ar- 
rondissement.” Of a piece with this flourish is a collection of 
certificates given him by various friends, and published at the 
end of the volume, in one of which a worthy brother notary gives 
an abstract of his own life as a guarantee for his being a man of 
honour, and likely to speak the truth about the Basque aequire- 
ments of his friend. In spite of all this, the book is very curious, 
and well worthy the attention of any one who proposes to pass 
through the district in which it was composed. It is dedicated 
to Prince Louis Lucien Bonaparte, who devotes much time to 
philology, and has made a special study of the Basque language. 
‘The following stanza, improvised in his honour and quoted in 
volume, does no great credit to the bards of the Pyrenees :— 

Bona Prinzia, 


Nihaurek dut aditu, 
Hirur huntan, 


of facts which we should wish our tourists to observe. The 
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The band page in very good style Beethoven’s symphony inC | opportunities are endless. What a blessing for a man detained 
minor, as well as Mr. H. Leslie’s overture “The Templar,” and an | for a few hours on a wet day, in a provincial town, where there 
overture by Litolff, entitled “ jane, wa which is something of | were no sights, to have a distinct object to which to devote his 
eatre anovelty. Robespicrre has of late found his defenders and eulo- | time! A great deal of new knowledge would thus become 
cast gists, and Herr Litolff has thought him worth making the subject | the common property of society, and every now and then 
into of amusico-biographical sketch. The overture commences witha | some obscure and struggling genius would be known to Europe 
The solemn movement, which brings before us the melancholy enthu- | some years earlier than would be the case if his fame were 
, the siast in his early days; the introduction of the “ Marseillaise” | allowed to filter first through his town, then through his district, 
con. inarks the birth of the young Republic, and we are finally Jed | till it at last trickled down to swell the current of his national 
por. into the thick of the Reign of Terror. What becomes of the 
rhen ero at the close, we are rather at a loss to determine; but a 
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That is to say, “Prince Bonaparte, so honoured in all lands, has 
jokén Basque. 1 have heard him myself during the last three 
8, in the Chateau of Echaux.” ; 
‘Dax, the ancient Aqua Tarbellice, and the D’Acgqs of mediz- 
yal history, gives us, in addition to a work on its curious old 
cathedral, a poetical translation, with notes, of the Eclogues of 
Virgil and an essay on pastoral poetry. Tt sends also an alma- 
nack containing notices of the local history, descriptions of the 
very extraordinary fountain of hot water which rises in the middle 
of the town, and other matter of the same sort. Dax boasts two 
weekly newspapers, the Echo de Ul’ Adour, and the Réveil des 
Landes. The first does not treat of politics, the other does. 
Like most of his brethren in France at present, its editor hardly 
seems to propose to himself a more exalted object than “ to 
second the enlightened views of the Chief of the State ;” but we 
Observe in a recent namber a sensible article upon the absurd 
pseudo-titles with which French society is now so miserably 
overrun. The Echo de Il’ Adour contains yerses, literary and 
religious papers, and miscellanea. The following are the first 
lines of a little satire directed against the avocats, which lately 
appeared in it :— 
Tout de noir tu t’habilleras, 
Comme pour un enterrement. 
Tout de blane te cravateras 
En te serrant etroitement ; 
De moustaches ne t’orneras 
Rien qu’aux vacances un instant. 


From Mont-de-Marsan, chef liew of the department of the 
Landes, we have a small collection of poems called Las Gas- 
conades, purporting to have been composed by a peasant of 
Grenade. They are, however, introduced by a smartly written 
preface, with allusions to Persius, Horace, and Juvenal, which 

roves that this title is only an assumed one. They were pub- 
hed before the coup d'état, and relate chiefly to politics. 
Those of our readers who have never seen the poems of Jasmin 
may like to have a specimen of the patois which boasts to be the 
cousin, not the bastard child, of French, and to be the offspring 
of the Langue d’oc, as the speech of northern France is that of 
the Langue d’oui. The Gascon dialect is, we may observe, some- 
what different from, although nearly allied to, the Bearnais :— 
; Aou diou biban, moussu curé 
Dep’estuya n’ep baon arré 
Bous, paysan! . . . dechatsmé tranquille 
Que parlats trop cown a kK bill 
Et Jou bas bers, diou m’at perdoun! 
N’es pas ni francés ni gascoun. 
Some of Jasmin’s poems are made intelligible to the general 
pane a translation into French being added to each poem, 
ut. this 1s not the case with the unknown satirist of Grenade. 

From St. Jean de Luz, we receive a work which is not only 
highly creditable to the industry of M. Goyetche, its author, but 
—-. interesting. Its object is to trace from the earliest 
date the history of the town. St. Jean de Luz is a seaport, pret- 
tily situated on the banks of the Nivelle, so famous in the reeords 
of British valour. Its name, which has been erroneously con- 
neeted with the Latin, is really derived from Lohitzun, which 
means in the Basque language a marsh. Those who know the 
ground will readily understand how apposite this title must have 
been in the days before sea-walls were thought of. The origin 
of the city must be traced to the Basque irruption into Aquitaine 
about the end of the sixth century. Several generations passed 
away after this event, before the arms of Pepin and Charlemagne 
hed regained the basin of the Garonne and the right bank of the 
Adour. At last, however, the bold mountaineers were driven 
back. Lobitzun still remained to them, and lay indeed some way 
within their frontier. Next we hear of an invasion of the 
ubiquitous Northmen, and of the peculiar organization of the 
Basque communities’ into Hermandades or brotherhoods, which 
offered a bold front to the neighbouring feudal Jords, and no 
seryile obedience to the king himself. The Basques maintained 
a.certain independence as well during the English as the French 
domination in the South of France. Towards the end of the 
fifteenth century, we find the privileges of St. Jean de Luz already 
established,and her hardy seamenstretching far beyondtheGascon 

ulfand the sea of Biscay tv the coasts of Iveland, and perhaps to 
the banks of Dachentient A change, which occurred about 
1400 in the course of the Adour, told sadly against the pro- 
sperity of Bayonne, but exalted its neighbour and rival. Royal 
pomp came to add tothe pride of the citizens. The Basques 
were the first to welcome Francis 1. when he was released from his 
detention in Spain. He was restored to his own subjects halfway 
between Fuentarabia and Hendaye, when the tide was in, and all 
the vast expanse of sand across which the English columns moved 
“like dark sullen snakes” on the morning of October 7, 1813, was 
covered with deep water. It was at St. Jean de Luz that, seeing 
the enthusiasm of the crowd assembled to weleome hita, the 
vanquished of Pavia exclaimed, “Now I am again King of 
France.” The Basques were amongst the first who engaged in 
the whale fishery. There was a time when the whale was com- 


mon in the Gascon gulf, but it was gradually driven north by 
incessant persecution. About the end of the sixteenth century a 
Basque vessel, driven by stress of weather, was thrown on the 
coast of Spitzbergen. Here the captain observed an immense 
number of whales, and returned, happy in his mishap, to an- 
nounce this new source of wealth to his countrymen. The Spitz- 


—= 
prosperity of St. Jean de Luz. Under the fostering care of 
ichelieu we find its marine increasing in importance, and assigt. 
ing in the relief of the Isle of Rhé. In 1636, however, the tidg 
of fortune turned. St. Jean, being a frontier town, was the firs, 
place to feel the force of the arms of Spain. a the breaking 
out of the wara great part of it was yo sl -_ In 1659 thers 
began for the gallant little city a short period of s oken 
Mazarin came thither to conclude the peace of the Pyrenegs, 
The next year is the one which is best remembered of all that it 
has seen—that never-to-be-forgotten period 
—— When the Grand Monarque was there 
With the bravest of his bravest and the fairest of his fair. 

The marriage of Louis XIV. with the Infanta took place in 
the parish church of St. Jean de Luz. It had already been cele. 
brated by proxy at Fuentarabia. This was the ag of the 
merchant princes of St. Jean de Luz. Jean Perits de Haraneder 
owned a fleet of eighteen vessels, fitted out pa. anne at hig 
own expense, and possessed a fortune, enormous when we con. 
sider what was then the value of money, of not less than two 
million francs, Formidable and renowned as Corsairs and pri. 
vateers, the Basques did not willingly take service in the. Royal 
Navy. By an edict issued in 1669 they were obliged to do 50, 
and from this period M. Goyetche dates the decline of the pros. 

rity of St. Jean de Luz. But other causes assisted its downfall, 
The reign of the great King, which had begun so splendidly, 
ended with a twilight of defeat and disgrace. Colonies were 
abandoned. Fisheries were left unprotected. An invasion of 
the sea broke down the dykes, and impaired the entrance of the 
harbour. Vauban came to examine and advise, but expensive 
wars prevented his recommendations being carried out. The 
Nivelle was ere long dammed back, and inundated the town. In 
1749 a terrible tempest burst upon the coast, and hurled over the 
unhappy place the waves which had risen a hundred miles to the 
westward. The quarter of a century which elapsed betweer 
1730 and 1755 diminished the population by nearly 9000 souls, 
Louis XVI. took the deepest interest. in the fate of the town, and 
great works calculated to restore the harbour had been com. 
menced, when the revolution overwhelmed both him and them, 
The reign of terror passed quietly over St. Jean de Luz Them 
were only two executions. Since that a its history has been 
ceprensiel. Quite lately a visit of the Emperor has restored 
hope to the inhabitants. It is understood that protective works 
are to be carried out, and a return of commerce may, in conjunc 
tion with the money circulated by the visitors who have begun to 
resort to this coast for sea-bathing, restore the town, if not to 
its former relative rank in France, at least to a high degree of 
prosperity. 

Few are aware how important a place Dieppe once was. Still 
fewer know, we suspect, the history of St. Jean de Luz. M, 
Goyetche then has conferred a real benefit. If the other works 
which we have noticed are not equally valuable, they are inte 
resting, both from their merits and defects, We would fain 
know what Provence and Alsace, Auvergne and Brittany, have 
got to add to them. 


LORD CAMPBELL’S LIVES OF THE CHIEF JUSTICES* 
Second Notice. 


| ye noticing last week Lord Campbell's new volume, we left 
untouched the memoir of Lord Tenterden. It is but a few 


name and his history are almost forgotten. He satisfied his 
contemporaries, but had no qualities to bear down his reputation 
to posterity. A sound, hard-working lawyer, a patient and 
upright judge, and a very mediocre politician, he was fitted to 
attain professional success, but not to occupy the thoughts of any 
other generation than that which saw what he was and re 
warded him for what it saw. His career derives, however, 
some little permanent interest from the humbleness of his origin. 
He was the son of a Canterbury barber, and figures therefore 
on that very scanty list which is usually offered to show that 
the highest prizes of public life are within the grasp of the 
meanest ne a eng He was throughout his whole course 4 
modern Whittington—a good boy at school, a good lad at college, 
a plodding counsel, and at last Chief Justice of England. “I 
remember him well,” says a school friend, quoted by Lord 
Campbell, “grave, silent, and demure, always studious and 
well-behaved, reading his book instead of accompanying us to 
play, and recommending himself to all who saw and knew him 
his quiet and decent demeanour.” So the story goes on wi 
further details of the virtues of his boyhood until we reach a page 
bearing the marginal summary—Q. “ Whether he was to e a 
hairdresser or a chief justice?” and learn that kind friends sub- 
scribed a sum to send him to college. There he distinguished 
himself, getting prizes for essays an1 poems, and making him 

so completely master of the knack of versification that to the end 
of his days he used to amuse himself with the composition of son- 
neis and Latin odes, which had sufficient merit to show that he was 
an adept at working the favourite machine of scholars. Some time 
after taking his degree, he was thinking of entering into orders, 
when hewent to stay with Mr. Justice Buller.towhose son he acted 
as tutor. The Judge saw that Abbott wculd make a good lawyer, 


bergen fishery long continued of great importance to the 
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* The Lives of the Chief Justices of England, from the Norman Conquest 
Lord John Lord Campbell. 


years since Lord Tenterden sat in the judgment seat, and yet his. 
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and strongly advised him to change his profession, citing to him 
a case from the YearBooks, in which the Court laid down that 
it is “ actionable to say of an attorney that he is a d—d fool, for 
this is saying that he is unfit for the profession whereby he lives ; 
but aliter of a parson, a ce que on poet estre bon parson et d—d 

i.” It was not likely that a young man could resist the advice 
of an eminent judge who pressed him with a decision so much in 


point, and Abbott determined to go to the Bar. 


* “Seven years,” says Lord Campbell, “he went on, sitting all 
day and a great part of the night in his chambers, verifying the 
old maxim inculeated on City apprentices—‘ Keep your shop, and 
your shop will keep you.’” He then joined the Oxford Cireuit, 
and was > anim f successful—so much so, that, as Lord Campbell 
tells us, there was great rejoicing among jealous barristers when 
a false report announced his sudden death at Monmouth. He 
never attained eminence—never made a great speech—and, it is 
said, never even addressed a jury in London during the whole 
course of his life. But he had a large junior practice, and was 
particularly fortunate in the number of good things he contrived 

et hold of. He was Counsel to the Treasury, Counsel to 


to 
‘ the Bank of England, and standing counsel for endless corpora- 


tions and ecclesiastical dignitaries. For the highest walk of an 
advocate’s business he was disqualified by a want of power to 
disguise his real impressions, and by great physical disadvan- 
8. Ifa well-founded objection was taken, he betrayed to the 
iding judge a consciousness that it was fatal. e had a 
Rasky voice, a leaden eye, and an unmeaning countenance. Even 
when a great 6d a vom | of gaining distinction was given him by 
his being retained to lead in an importantcase determining the right 
to return a member for a Welsh borough, he could make no use of 
hischance. ‘ Nothing could rouse him into energy, and he had a 
misgiving that the proper issue was not taken on the seventh repli- 
cation to the tenth plea.” His fame rested only on the soundness 
of his legal knowledge, and on the high reputation of his excellent 
work on “Shipping ;” but it was great enough to give fair 
grounds for his appointment as a judge of the Common Pleas in 
1816. He was soon transferred to the King’s Bench, and in 
1818 was made Chief Justice ; but it was not till 1827 that he 
received his peerage. Being assisted by very able puisne judges, 
he made the King’s Bench a most excellent court; and Lord 
Campbell expresses his belief that “so much important business 
was never done so rapidly and so well before any court that ever 
sat in any age or country.” Abbott was himself, Lord Campbell 
says, the best of the judges of this court. ‘“ He was not only 
éver anxious, for his own credit, that the business of the court 
should be despatched, but he had a genuine love of law and of 
justice, which made him constantly solicitous that every case 
should be decided properly. His pasty face became irradiated, 
and his dim eye sparkled if a new and important question of law 
Was raised; and he took more interest in its decision than the 
counsel whose fame depended on the result.” He had, however, 
the great demerit of icine irritable and peevish, and also of 
letting his favourite, Sir James Scarlett, have a little too com- 
arti the ear of the court. His judgments were well composed, 
ucid, and sensible, and displayed a creditable dislike of technical 
niceties. Taken altogether, he may be said to stand rather 
above than below the average level of chief justices. 
Lord Campbell expresses a wish that Lord Tenterden had 
acommoner. Certainly he did not shine in the House of 
Lords. He opposed the repeal of the Corporation and Test 
Acts, condemning it as “fatal to the Church.” “It is won- 
derful,” remarks Gia biographer, “that a man of his shrewdness 
not anticipate the certain decline of the Dissenters as soon 
as they should be deprived of this invaluable grievance.” Of 
course, he strenuously opposed the Catholic Emancipation Bill, 
and he favoured the listening peers with an enumeration of all 
the acts passed against Roman Catholics since the Reformation 
down to the Union with Ireland. Here his opposition was 
natural and respectable; but not so, Lord Campbel thinks, was 
his opposition to the Anatomy Bill. “I felt,” we read, “ much 
disgust from his violent and vulgar opposition to a bill which I 
had materially assisted in carrying through the House of Com- 
mons.” Lord Tenterden had, however, some slight wish to 
amend the law, and receives due honour for it, and for his discern- 
ment. Three legal commissions were issued, “ and I was myself,” 
says Lord Campbell, “‘ placed at the head of the Real Property 
Commission.” He also framed and carried out bills for shorten- 
ing the time of prescription; but, though proceeding on very 
good principles, “they have by no means established for him the 
ey of a skilful legislator. The Judges have found it infi- 
nitely difficult to put a reasonable construction upon them, and 


in or pee them to the cases which have arisen, have been 


obliged to make law rather than to declare it.” His last effort 
was to offer the most strenuous resistance to the Reform Bill. 
On the fifth night of the debate on the second reading of the 
Reform Bill of 1831, he made a great speech, as to which Lord 
Campbell says, “ happened to be standing on the steps of the 
throne when this oracular denunciation was delivered, and I am 
sorry to say tlie effect was rather ludicrous.” When the Reform 
sill of 1832 came up from the Commons, Lord Tenterden's hos- 
tility to the measure was still more unbounded than it had been 
in‘the previous year; and he concluded a long speech against it 
by saying, “If this Bill were to pass, there would be nothing 
lefé-for this House, or for the Crown, but to obey the mandates 
of the Commons. Never—never, my Lords, shall I enter the 


doors of this House after it has become the phantom of its 
departed greatness.” Lord Tenterden was as as his word; 
and after the Reform Bill received the Royal assent, he never 
more entered the doors of the House. M 

He died in the autumn of 1832, and thus his career a be 
said to have terminated at the same time with the old 
system in which he so heartily delighted, and which he a | 
so many of his legal contemporaries devoutly and_honestly 
believed to be the perfect fruit of all wisdom and good govern- 
ment. The Reform Bill marked a turning point in the legal 
as well as in the political history of the country, and there- 
fore the death of Lord Tenterden furnishes in more wat than 
one an appropriate conclusion to the biographies of Lord 
Campbell. It is true that legal reform had been steadily making 
its way since the establishment of peace in 1815, but the Reform 
Bill gave it a great impetus, and manifested the peponsity (SER 
zealous prosecution of legal change at the same time that it 
made success possible. e Chief Justice of England has now 
a very important duty to perform in return for the pee: 
which marks and enhances his dignity; and there is so much tobe 
done in the way of law reform, that it is of great national im- 

ortance that he should, in these days, have the capacities of a 
egislator as well as those of a judge. 

Lord Campbell has lived, not only to be one of the first judges 
that ever sat in an English court of justice, but to finish two 
laborious, voluminous, and important works; and the majority 
of readers must, on the whole, feel indebted to him for his 
labours. Even a layman may see, in the manner of his dealing 
with the points of law arising in the course of his work, the traces 
of those great judicial powers which make his judgments stand 
so high in the estimation of lawyers. And noone can deny that 
the lives are written with singular adroitness, and a conspicuous 
knowledge of what will please and interest the non-professio 
public. Criticism has, no doubt, an easy task in exposing their 
errors, but we ought to take such works for exactly as much ag 
they are worth. Any one who is at all conversant with the re- 
quirements of historical ianoatigenes must know that books 
which profess to go over, or at least to touch on the history of 
eight hundred years, must be, in one sense, superficial, delusive, 
and untrue. A writer like Lord Campbell takes the popular view 
of each historical period, and the popular account of the men 
who lived in it, and limiting his inquiries by that which he takes 
with him at starting, makes the best he can of the materials which 
lie within the compass of ordinary industry. If his state- 
ments are tested by the knowledge of men who have made any 
one portion of history their special study, they will doubtless 
be found bald, or trivial, or unjust. hat we exceedingly. 
regret is, that Lord Campbell should not have acknowledged 
this, and should have attempted to treat his assertions as 
undeniable historical truth. The most eminent of his crities 
have been men who have given probably as many years 
to the study of the part of history in reference to which they 
attacked him as he has given days. To have urged that a 
biographer writing a series of lives ranging from the Conquest 
to the Reform Bill could not be expected to rival in accuracy 
men who had made themselves at home with the persons and 
events of a special epoch, would have been a warrantable excuse; 
but to resent criticism, and smother over and even retain his 
errors, betrayed a littleness beneath a man in Lord Campbell's 
position. These Lives of the Chancellors and the Chief Justices 
are not, in the highest sense, history; but, err aside the | 
they throw on English law, and the fund of amusement th 
provide, they are well worth having, in the only sense in 
any summary or compilation of wide and general history can be 
said to be valuable. ‘ 


BARCHESTER TOWERS.* 


ARCHESTER TOWERS is a very clever book. Indeed 
it is, if anything, too clever, and the whole story is rather’ 
too much a series of brilliant but disjointed sketches. It isa 


‘continuation of Mr. Trollope’s former story, the Warden, and is 


written in the same vein, but with more power and finish. The 
interest chiefly turns on the fortunes of a chaplain who is in 
attendance on a new bishop appointed to preside over 
chester. He is of the oily school, and governs through the 
devotion of female admirers, and by his own consummate impu+ 
dence. Naturally he stirs the wrath of the archdeacon, whom’ 
readers of the Warden will remember to have played so con- 
spicuous a part in that tale. The archdeacon is furious at this 
interloper, and wages deadly war against him. To oppose him, 
he brings down from Oxford a noted adherent of the tenets most 
direetly conflicting with those of his Exeter Hallenemy. Then’ 
comes the tug of war; for not only are the combatants at the 
opposite poles of English theology, but they are rivals in love, 
and excellently is the war described. Every chapter is full of fresh 
amusement; and although we know that poetical justice is sure 
ultimately to fall heavily on the chaplain, for a long time he has 
it all his own way, and treads on the necks of his foes. Such a 
conflict is a hard matter to describe. It is necessary to make it 
lively, and yet real—td give characteristic touches, and yet 
escape vulgarity—to handle theological disputes without bitter- 
ness, injustice, or profanity. Considering the dangers he runs, 
Mr. Trollope’s success is wonderfully great. The theol 

unlike most theologians in novels. are thoroughly human, an 


®* Barchester Towers. By Anthony Trollope. London: Longmans. 1857. 
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extreme. Then, again, he has the merit of — the excess 
of exaggeration. He or drawing 
what may be called the second-class of good people—characters 
not noble, superior, or perfect, after the standard of human 
perfection, but still good and honest, with a fundamental basis 
of sincerity, kindliness, and religious principle, yet with a con- 
siderable proneness to temptation, a a strong consciousness 
that they live, and like to live, in a struggling, party-giving, 
comfort-seeking world. Such people are so common, and form 
so very large a proportion of the betterish and more respectable 
classes, that it requires a keen perception of the ludicrous, and 
some power of satire, to give distinctness to the types taken 
from their ranks by the novelist. Mr. Trollope manages to do 
this admirably ; and though his pudding may have the fault of 
being all plums, yet we cannot deny it is excellent eating. 

The story opens with the appointment of the new bishop, 
Dr. Proudie. Me has attained his post by the judicious use he 
has made of a residence in London secured to him by a small 
clerieal duly at Court ; ‘and pushing on, step by step, he has made 
himself useful and known. He has, however, a skeleton in his 
closet, for he is ruled with a rod of iron by Mrs. Proudie. This 
lady, “though not averse to the society and manners of the world, 
is, in her own way, a religious woman, and the form in which 
this tendency shows itself in her is by a strict observance of the 
Sabbatarian rule.” She used, before the elevation of her husband, 
to listen three times a Sabbath to the ministerings of a popular 
preacher, Mr. Slope; and when she goes to Barchester she deter- 
mines that Mr. Slope shallaccompany her. Mr. Slope is sketched 
in the following paragraph :— 

Mr. Slope is tall, and not ill made. His feet and hands are large, as has 
ever been the case with all his family, but he has a broad chest and wide 
shoulders to carry off these excrescences, and on the whole his figure is good. 
His countenance, however, is not specially prepossessing. His hair is lank, 
and of a dull pale reddish hue. It is always formed into three straight lumpy 
masses, each brushed with admirable precision, and cemented with much 
grease; two of them adhere closely to the sides of his face, and the other lics 
at right angles above them. He wears no whiskers and is always punc- 
tiliously shaven. His face is nearly of the same colour as his hair, though 
perhaps a littie redder: it is not unlike beef—beef, however, one would say, 
of a bad quality. His forehead is capacious and high, but square and heavy, 
and unpleasantly shining. His mouth is large, though his lips are thin and 
bloodless; and his big, prominent, pale brown eyes inspire anything but con- 
fidence. His nose, however, is his redeeming feature: it is pronounced 
straight and well-formed; though I myself should have liked it better did it 


not possess a somewhat spongy, porous appearance, as though it had been 
eleverly formed out of a red-coloured cork. 


This was not the man to suit the decorous society of Barchester, 
still less to suit Archdeacon Grantley, the recognised king of 
Barchester. The contrast between the two men is so well drawn 
that we cannot forbear to insert an extract in which its leading 
features are very pointedly given :— 

Dr. Grantly interfered very little with the worldly doings of those who were 
in any way subject to him. Ido not mean to say that he omitted to notice 
misconduct among his clergy, immorality in his parish, or omissions in his 
family; but he was not anxious to do so where the necessity could be avoided. 
He was not troubled with a propensity to be curious, and as long as those 
around him were tainted with no heretical leaning towards dissent, as long 
as they fully and freely admitted the efficacy of Mother Church, he was 
willing that that mother should be merciful and affectionate, prone to indul- 
gence, and unwilling to chastise. He himself enjoyed the good things of this 
world, and liked to let it be known that he did so. He cordially despised any 
brother rector who thought harm of dinner-parties, or dreaded the dangers 
of a moderate claret-jug; consequently dinner-parties and claret-jugs were 
eommon in the diocese. He liked to give laws and to be obeyed in them 
implicitly, but he endeavoured that his ordinances should be within the com- 
pass of the man, and not unpalatable to the gentleman. He had ruled among 
his clerical neighbours now for sundry years, and as he had maintained his 
power without becoming unpopular, it may be presumed that he had exercised 
some wisdom. 

Of Mr. Slope’s conduct much cannot be said, as his grand career is yet to 
commence; but it may be premised that his tastes will be very different from 
those of the archdeacon. He conceives it to be his duty to know all the 
private doings and desires of the flock entrusted to his care. From the 
poorer classes he exacts an unconditional obedience to set rules of conduct, 
and if disobeyed he has recourse, like his great ancestor, to the fulminations 
of an Ernulfus: “Thou shalt be damned in thy going in and in thy coming 
out—in thy eating and thy drinking,” &c. &e. &c. With the rich, experience 
has already taught him that a different line of action is necessary. Men in 
the upper walk of life do not mind being cursed, and the women, presuming 
that it be done in delicate phrase, rather like it. But he has not, therefore, 
given up so important a portion of believing Christians. With the men, 
indeed, he is generally at variance; they are hardened sinners, on whom the 
voice of the priestly charmer too often falls in vain; but with the ladies, old 
and young, firm and frail, devout and dissipated, he is, as he conceives, all 
powerful. He can reprove faults with so much flattery, and utter censure in 
80 caressing a manner, that the female heart, if it glow with a spark of low 
church susceptibility, cannot withstand him. In many houses he is thus an 
admired guest: the husbands, for their wives’ sake, are fain to admit him; 
and when once admitted it is not easy to shake him off. He has, however, a 
pawing, greasy way with him, which does not endear him to those who do not 
value bim for their souls’ sake, and he is not a man to make himself at once 
popular in a large circle such as is now likely to surround him at Barchester. 

About the same time that the new bishop came to Barchester, 
there returned thither the -— of one of the prebendaries, 
Dr. Stanhope, long resident in Italy. The leading member of this 
family is the second daughter, who has married, and is separated 
from, a worthless Italian, and has been injured for life by his 
violence ; but, retaining a beautiful face, and an uncoaquerable 
passion for flirting, she lies in state on a sofa, and works her 
wicked will with all beholders, lay and clerical. Barchester is 
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also adorned with the presence of another lady, who, if not quite 
so lovely, has the advantage of being rich and marriageable, 
Eleanor, the heroine of the Warden and the daughter of Mr. 
Harding, who was represented in that work as giving up his 
comfortable situation from fear of the Jupiter, is now a widow, 
with one little boy and a handsome income. Mr. Slope deter. 
mines to marry her, but he is caught in the toils of Madame 
Vesey Neroni, as the beautiful cripple calls herself. At the same 
time he has to contest the supremacy and chief-governorship of 
the diocese with Mrs. Proudie, and to humble the pride of 
Archdeacon Grantly. He has therefore enough on his hands, 
and he sets about his work in a pogreg J manner. The bisho 
is about to appoint a new warden to the hospital, which has been 
reformed by Act of Parliament. Mr. Slope thinks it will annoy 
the archdeacon, and manifest his power to the world, if he con. 
trives that Mr. Harding shall be passed over. He makes Mr, 
Harding appear to refuse the place, and gets the bishop to allow 
him to offer it to a neighbouring clergyman. After he has done 
this, it occurs to him that if he can reinstate Mr. Harding, and 
let Eleanor know that he only patronizes her father for her sake, 
he will establish a heavy claim on her gratitude. Mrs. Proudie, 
however, listens to the supplications of the wife of the clergyman 
to whom the wardenship had been promised, and determines that 
there shall be no change. This, then, is to be the decisive battle. 
ground between the chaplain and the lady, and Slope has before 
him the double prize of a rich widow and unquestioned lordship 
over the diocese. He takes the bold step of pointing out to the 
bishop how dreadfully he is hen-pecked, and urges and encourages 
him to resist. The bishop, groaning under the tyranny of his 
wife, clutches at the hope of liberty, and resolves to adopt the 
advice of his new ally. All three meet in the bishop’s study, and 
it is there that, after much sparring, Mrs. Proudie “ wrestles and 
gets a fall,” in the following way :— 

“Mr. Slope,” she repeated, “I wish to be alone with my lord.” 

* His lordship has summoned me on most important diocesan business,” 
said Mr. Slope, glancing with uneasy eye at Dr. Proudic. He felt that he 
must trust something to the bishop, and yet that that trust was so woefully 
ill-placed. ‘ My leaving him at the present moment is, I fear, impossible.” 

“Do you bandy words with me, you ungrateful man?” said she. “My 
lord, will you do me the favour to beg Mr. Slope to leave the room?” 

My lord scratched his head, but for the moment said nothing. This was as 
much as Mr. Slope expected from him, and was on the whole, for him, an 
active exercise of marital rights. 

“ My lord,” said the lady, “ Is Mr. Slope to leave this room, or am I?” 

Here Mrs. Proudie made a false step. She should not have alluded to the 
possibility of retreat on her part. She should not have expressed the idea 
that her order for Mr. Slope’s expulsion could be treated otherwise than by 
immediate obedience. In answer to such a question, the bishop naturally 
said in his own mind, that as it was neces that one should leave the room, 
perhaps it might be as wellthat Mrs. Proudie did so. He did say so in his 
own mind, but externally he again scratched his head and again twiddled his 
thumbs. 

Mrs. Proudie was boiling over with wrath. Alas, alas! could she but have 
kept her temper as her enemy did, she would have conquered as she had ever 
conquered. But divine anger got the better of her, as it has done of other 
heroines, and she fell. 

* My lord,” said she, “am I to be vouchsafed an answer, or am I not?” 

At last he broke his deep silence, and proclaimed himself a Slopeite. 
“ Why, my dear,” said he, “ Mr. Slope and I are very busy.” 

That was all. There was nothing more necessary. He had gone to the 
battle-field, stood the dust and heat of the day, encountered the fury of the 
foe, and won the victory. How easy is success to those who will only be true 
to themselves ! 

But night brings the hour of repentance to timid husbands, and 
a curtain-lecture restored the fortunes of Mrs. Proudie. Never 
afterwards did the bishop rebel; and Mr. Slope found his au- 
thority undermined. Before it was too late, he determined to 
secure some treasure out of the fire; and the deanery of Bar- 
chester happening to fall vacant, he set on foot an intrigue for the 
appointment. He managed to make the bishop propose him as 
a fit person to the archbishop, and he got the great Jupiter to 
write a leading article in his favour. But it will not do—the 

eriod of the novel has arrived when he is fated to go down hill. 
ve Arabin, the protegé of the archdeacon, not only is made dean, 
but marries Eleanor, to whom Mr. Slope proposes in vain, and 
who very unceremoniously answers his amorous overtures with a 
box on the ear. Even the Signora Vesey Neroni gets tired of 
him, after having made a fool of him, and brought him to kneel 
at her feet, and vow eternal love to her. He quits Barchester, 
and finds wealth and popular admiration elsewhere. Our readers 
may picture to themselves the rampant exultation of the arch- 
deacon, and the superb complacency of Mrs. Proudie. 


BARTH’S TRAVELS IN AFRICA* 
Second Notice. 

KR. BARTH’S first excursion after reaching Kukawa was 
directed to the shores of the Lake Tsad. He found, how- 
ever, the greatest possible difficulty in reaching them, or even in 
ascertaining precisely where they were. The Tsad, notwith- 
standing its enormous size, would seem to be more like a huge 
fen than a lake. It has no definite boundary, but consists of an 
immense sheet of very shallow water, which is perpetually causing 
inundations in the different valleys which border it ; and these 
inundations are of such extent that during their continuance 
the shape and limits of the lake are entirely altered from its 


* Travels and Discoverics in Northern and Central Africa: being a Journal 
of an Expedition undertaken under the auspices of Her Britannic — 
Government in the years 1849-1855. By Henry Barth, Ph.D., DC.L., 
&e. &e. In§ vols, Vols. London: Longmans. 1857. 
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ordinary dimensions. When the waters retire, they leave behind 
them innumerable swamps and marshy pools, which make all 
explorations very difficult and even dangerous, and all assertions 
respecting the fake and its proportions very uncertain. In his 
attempts to explore it, Dr. Barth rode for a length of time 
through water, which was so deep that he could, he says, have 
drunk by bending down from the saddle. There is apparently 
no commerce on the lake, though it is considerably infested by 
small piratical boats holding two or three men, who lurk about 
and rob whenever they meet with an opportunity. Mr. Over- 
weg contrived to embark upon it in a boat with which the expe- 
dition had been furnished by the English Government, and of 
which Dr. Barth speaks with great admiration ; but the account 
of his voyage is reserved for a future voiume. 

After his journey to Lake Tsad, Dr. Barth went to a place 
called Yola, the capital of the province of Adamawa. It is 
much more barbarous than Kukawa, and lies a long way to the 
south of it. The country between the two towns is inhabited, 
not by Berbers, but by negroes, and must have been singularly 
unattractive to the most energetic traveller. It presents hardly 
any features of interest, being remarkable principally for a series 
of dreary, but not iy sd barren flats, occasionally varied by 

nds formed in the hollows by rain water, and at once dirty 
and unwholesome. The town of Yola seems to be considerably 
smaller, and in every respect less interesting and curious than 
those of Kukawa and Kano. The only object of any consi- 
derable importance which varied the monotony of Dr. Barth's 
journey was his discovery, and to a certain extent his explora- 
tion, of the upper part of the course of the Benuwé, which, 
at the place where he crossed it, was a deep and perpetual 
stream 800 feet broad. It is the eastern branch of the 
Kwara, or Niger, and forms the principal feature in the system 
of the rivers of Central Africa, which was one of the most 
important of the subjects investigated by Dr. Barth. It is 
joined near Yola by another river of considerable size, called the 

‘aro, which, as far as Dr. Barth’s observations enabled him to 
form an opinion, appeared to flow from a mountain called 
Alantika, 9000 feet high, and standing apparently in an entirely 
isolated position. Besides the Benuwé and the Faro, which, after 
their juncture fall into the Atlantic, there are other rivers at no 
great distance, and not divided by any very great difference of level, 
which flow into Lake Tsad, so that if by any means the transit 
over the interval between them could be provided for, an 
enormous tract of country would be connected by water commu- 
nication with European civilization. There is something almost 
ludicrous in the disproportion which appears to exist in such 
exploring journeys as Dr. Barth’s between the labour expended 
in an expedition, and the ostensible objects for which it is under- 
taken. After undergoing all sorts of toils, dangers, and 
difficulties for upwards of three weeks on the road between 
Kukawa and Yola, Dr. Barth had to leave the latter town as 
soon as he arrived there, because the stupid barbarian who was 
king of it chose to look upon him with jealousy. 

On his return to Kukawa Dr. Barth undertook a couple of 

ditions in company with his friend Dr. Overweg, the mo- 
ity of which he is at considerable pains to defend. In the 
first he accompanied a wild tribe mee the Welad Sliman upon 
an expedition which would seem to have been in the nature of 
robbery, in so far as such a word can be applied to people too 
barbarous to have any clear conceptions on the subject; whilst in 
the other he accompanied the Sheikh and Vizier of Kukawa in 
what was neither more nor less than a slave hunt. He justifies 
the apparent countenance which his presence might give to the 
ration by the reflection that it would be counterbalanced by 
¢ benefits which would accrue from his experience. We are 
not called upon to discuss the case of conscience, but there can 
be no doubt that Dr. Barth succeeded in bringing to light some 
curious facts as to the state of society in Central Africa. The 
Sheikh and the Vizier of Kukawa marched out of their capital 
at the head of a huge straggling army, encumbered with numer- 
ous camels and camp-followers. The force amounted in all to as 
Many as 20,000 men and 10,000 horses, and they directed their 
march to the south, through a country much resembling that 
which Dr. Barth describes in other parts of his work. They passed, 
however, through one considerable town—Dikowa, which had 
terraced walls thirty feet high, and was distinguished for the 
manufacture of gunpowder, carried on in a large open yard in 
which eight slaves were at work upon as many pestles and mor- 
tars. The town contained about 25,000 inhabitants. They also 
passed a large number of water-courses almost entirely stagnant, 
Which supply a great length of internal water communication, 
and might possibly, under an efficient government, be so managed 
as to connect the Lake Tsad with some of the rivers which fall 
into the Atlantic. These water-courses are a very important 
eature in the country, as they not only show that the interior 
of Africa is far from being a mere sandy desert, but account, b 
the fertility which they impart to the soil, for the degree in whic 


natives are raised above the utter barbarism which is often | 


imputed to them. The army on the march presented in many 
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only in shirts, slaves in red burnouses and variously coloured 
silks, and spearmen with huge wooden shields, aprons round their 
loins, and bundles of spears. In the forests and wildernesses 
this curious force proceeded quietly enough, killing game as 
it went along, but whenever they approached a village the 
inhabitants took refuge in flight, and abandoned their pro- 
perty, such as it was, to the invaders. The damage done to 
the inhabitants by plunder and slaughter, and by producing 
a general absence of all security, was incalculably great; 
but the actual fighting which took place was very trifling 
indeed, nor was the harvest of slaves by any means plenti- 
ful. Whenever a village. was surprised, the greater part of 
the able-bodied men were slaughtered; but the instances in 
which this occurred were few.. The result of the whole expedition 
was the capture of about 10,000 head of cattle, and perhaps 3000 
slaves, most of whom were old women who had been unable or 
unwilling to escape, and children under eight years of age. 

On the occasion described by Dr. Barth, the invaders were 
Mussulmans, and the invaded, Pagans. The transaction would 
seem to have formed a part of the great contest which is 
at present in progress in Central Africa between the Pagan 
races who live towards the south, and the Mahometan sec- 
taries, known as Fulbé or Fellatahs, who, coming originally 
from the north, are gradually extending their conquests south- 
wards. Dr. Barth sympathizes strongly with the Pagans, whom 
he seems to consider as being in all essential particulars much 
superior to their invaders. Perhaps the most remarkable passage 
in the three volumes before us is the report of a conversation 
between the author and the Vizier of Kukawa upon the subject 
of these slave-hunts and their consequences. The vizier defended 
them on the ground that the slave trade furnished them with the 
means of buying muskets; and he declared that he would be 
willing to put it down in his dominions, which extend over a large 
tract of country, in consideration of a thousand muskets and 
four cannon, and Dr. Barth pointed out to him that such an 
arrangement would be perfectly feasible, if a proper road were 
made to the river Benuwé. 

We have conscientiously discharged the duty of reading Dr. 
Barth’s book, and in concluding our observations on it, we feel 
bound to say that we think he can hardly have been well ad- 
vised in extending it to five volumes. The subjects of general 
and permanent interest which it handles are not numerous, and 
might, we think, have been quite sufliciently discussed in a single 
volume—the topography of the country being described in a 
separate book, for the benefit of those whom it might concern. 
The illustrations, we may observe, appear to us extremely good. 
The landscapes are in some instances curiously vivid, and far less 
dreary than our general notions of African scenery would have 
led us to expect. 


A VISIT TO UTAH* 


i? is one of the peculiarities of the great modern development 
of light literature, that every year brings us a multitude of 
more or less lively descriptions of remarkable places and societies 
by writers whose opportunities of observation have been slight, 
and who have not subjected themselves to the labour of any 
_—_ preparation for the task. Sometimes such sketches are 
abundantly worthless—sometimes they are very well worth read- 
ing, though they have no claims to permanence. Mr. Chand- 
less’s book belongs to the latter class. His visit to Utah was, as 
he tells us in his preface, undertaken to gratify the whim of a 
moment ; but he made remarkably good use of his eyes and ears, 
and has recorded his observations in an extremely lively and 
entertaining book. 

In July, 1855, Mr. Chandless appears to have found himself— 
why or how does not appear—at the town of St. Joseph—or, as it 
is more commonly called, St. Joe—on the Missouri. He happened 
one day to observe a herd of oxen, which appeared, upon in- 
quiry, to belong to a waggon train about to start for Utah, and 
to be in want of teamsters, for whom the owners offered twenty- 
five dollars a month. Mr. Chandless, with a characteristic 
love of adventure, immediately engaged himself for the 


journey on these terms, and started off to pass several months 
in driving oxen, and living on biscuits and bacon. The train 
of waggons to which he was attached was one of the caravans 
by means of which all the commodities which reach Utah are 
brought there from the States. They carry loads of from 3500 
to 4500 pounds, consisting of tea, coffee, rice, sugar, tobacco, 
soap, candles, mustard, spices, whisky, ready-made clothes of all 
kinds, dressed leather, nails and shot, sheet iron, bar iron, block 
tin, and every sort of stove. The teamsters are a strange mon- 
grel_set. In Mr. Chandless’s train there were Frenchmen, 


' Americans, Italians, Germans, Irish, Mexicans, and here and 

| there an Englishman. 

| thirty-eight nt ee oods, three loaded wit 
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The waggons were forty-two in number ; 
provisions, and 
one which conveye e waggon-masters and the commissary. 
The teamsters gave them names according to their fancy, such as 


“ Polar Star,” “Clipper,” Excelsior’—which last appellation 


Ways a very curious spectacle. The sheikh took with him twenty- | was inte reted to Ir, Chandless as meaning “regular go- 
four female slaves, and the vizier sixteen. When the country head, and no mistake.” The journey across the prairies is told 
in a very lively style; but it presents few features with which 


was favourable for the per se, the army advanced in a sort of 
* A Visit to Salt Lake; being a Journey across the Plains and a Resi- 


extended line of battle, divided into groups of the most irregular 
dence in the Mormon Settlements at Utah. By William Chandless, Lon- 
1857. 
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other prairie travels have not pretty well familiarized us. The 
creeks, the buffaloes, and the prairie dogs are all old aequain- 
tances; and the Indian stories have ceased to have much more 
freshness than the domestic three-volume novel. The great in- 
crease of traffic to Utah and California has, however, introduced 
some curious features into these prairie journeys. The bones and 
skulls of buffaloes lie in plenty on the roadside, and the passers- 
by use them for the purposes to which dead walls and hoardings 
are made subservient at home. They are covered with names 
and memorandums, such as, ‘“‘ Woman shot to-day by her hus- 
band taking his gun loaded into the waggon ;” or, ‘ Woman shot 
on Thursday—doing well.” One curious bit of news Mr. Chand- 
less discovered in the midst of the prairie. He found a letter, 
dropped by some traveller, setting forth that his daughter had 
ids written a novel about the Massacre of Glencoe, which he 
did not wish to appear under the authoress’s own name, and he 
offered his correspondent all the profits and all the glory to arise 
from the publication. 

The account of crossing the Rocky Mountains is curious. The 
road lies over a pass 7400 feet high, but the rise is so gradual 
that it is traversed without material difficulty. The summit of 
the pass itself is an almost level table land, twenty miles from 
north to south, and four or five across. After a dreary march the 
waggons reached a green quagmire, some fifty yards wide, trom 
which a narrow streamlet oozed to the westward. This was the 
first proof that they had passed the watershed from the eastern 
side of which flow the mightiest rivers in the world. After de- 
scending for some distance towards the west, the travellers at 
last reached a set of wild “ cafions,” through the lower but more 
rugged range of mountains which form the eastern boundary of 
the valley of the Salt Lake. ‘The caiions are grim, narrow 
passes, worn by the streams through the hills. Here and there 
there are a few pines, but cold cheerless rock is their principal 
feature. ‘ The caiions,” says Mr. Chandless, ‘ were like coflins; 
the snow higher up looks warmer.” At last, “ turning a projec- 
tion of rock like many before, and therefore exciting no expec- 
tation in us, we passed all at once, and almost unawares, from the 

cold, deep, cafion into the open sunshine and healthy 
prospect of the long-wished-for valley.” 

The territory of Utah is about six times as large as Pennsyl- 
vania, but only a very small part of it is settled, whilst much is 
still unexplored. The settlements extend over a line of about 
300 miles, running from north to south of the basin which is 
enclosed by the Rocky Mountains and the Sierra Nevada. 
The capital of the Territory lies between a fresh-water lake, 
called Utah, and the Great Salt Lake, from which its own name 
is taken. <A stream falls from the fresh into the salt lake, 
and, singularly enough, bore the name of the Jordan before 
the Mormon immigration. . Indeed, it greatly resembles in its ap- 
pearance the river of Palestine. Both the lake and the river are 
full of fish, the trout in the former being “almost as thick as 
mackerel schools.” ‘The valley is not generally fertile, though 
some parts of it are so to asurprising degree. In one or two places 
as much as eighty bushels of wheat have been raised to the acre, 
and thirty or forty are not unusual, though above the average. 
Potatoes are surprisingly common, and the cultivation of vine- 
yards is beginning. Cattle are very plentiful, though their food is 
subject to dreadful ravages by grasshoppers. Sheep are almost 
unknown, and wood is the article which of all others is most de- 
ficient. It costs not much less than 6ol. to keep two stoves 
burning through the winter. The houses are mostly built of sun- 
baked bricks, or adobes. 

In an architectural point of view, Salt-Lake City is not very 
remarkable, except for the spaciousness of its streets, which are 
not less than 160 feet wide. Most of the houses are only one 
story high; but Brigham Young has a handsome house, with 
another large building almost detached—a sort of harem—in the 
Gothic style. In 1855, Salt-Lake Valley contained about 15,000 
inhabitants, and the whole country about 60,000, exclusive of 
Indians. The population is very mixed. It contains many 
English, a “fair sprinkling” of Scotch, many Welsh, a good 
many French, Danes, Germans, and Italians—the latter princi- 
pally Piedmontese. The Mormonites can boast of but one Irish- 
man, one Jew, and one negro. 

Mr. Chandless does not add much to what was already 
known about the religion of the Mormonites, but he mentions 
one or two doctrines which, to us at least, are quite new. They 
believe, for example, that all men are, in a Titeral sense, the 
children of God, who in their system is considered to be a 
limited and material being, spirit being only a subtle form of 
matter. Logically enough, they believe that men have not only 
an ultimate spiritual father, but also certain ultimate spiritual 
mothers, created by the Deity for his own pleasure. Who these 
ultimate mothers are, or what are their functions or relations to 
men is not ascertained, nor is the doctrine as yet put into any 
very definite or avowed shape. Mr. Chandless’ account of their 
views of a future state presents some developments with which 
we were not before acquainted. Each convert to Mormonism 
is, it appears, in the next world to be head of all his own 
male and unmarried descendants, who are to form a king- 
dom. The married daughters will belong to the same kingdom as 
their husbands. To avoid the difficulty arising from the marriage 
of widows, a distinction is taken between marriages “ for time” 
and “for eternity.” ‘A girl, on her first marriage, is almost 
invariably ‘sealed to her Eosbend as his spiritual wife for all 


eternity ;’ and in that case, if she becomes a widow, she can 
marry ‘for time,’ and after her death belongs to the kingdom 
of her original husband, a register being kept to prevent any eg, 
lisions hereafter.” Their church government consists of the 
sident and his two counsellors, who form the first presideney. 
next come the twelve apostles, who travel on missions ; and afiep 
them come the bishops, whose duties are principally seculg 
relating to schools, provision for the poor, &e. Every bishop hay 
two assistants. The whole adult male population are “ elders.” 
and in that capacity are bound to strict obedience and unpaid 
service. They must, upon the directions of their superiors, leayg 
all they have, and go wherever and for as long as they may be 
ordered. The missionaries are nominated by the presidency before 
the general assembly, and have, at their own expense, to go op 
missions which usually last from three to five years. Mr. Chand. 
less remarks, that the knowledge of the world thus diffused 
among them has a very paeebtinle effect on the general average 
of intelligence. 

The government of the country is modelled in the regular 
form which is appropriate to Territories of the United States, but 
the United States’ offices are almost universally filled by the 
first presidency and the twelve apostles. ‘The people are told 
by their spiritual rulers whom to elect as their temporal rulers, 
and since of course they ‘vote that ticket,’ the fusion (between 
Church and State) iscomplete.” In fact, the Government, under 
a republican form, is a very despotism. The United States’ 
judges are in a most false position. The way in which they 
are treated may be appreciated from an anecdote about Brigham 
Young’s answer to one of them, who objected to the statement 
that General Taylor was “rotting in hell” for having resisted 
the organization of Utah as a Territory. ‘ You'll see him there 
some day,” said the prophet, ‘‘ and believe it then.” The powerof 
the judges is, however, greatly diminished by the ingenious device 
of a vote by the Mormon legislature that the office of “judges 
of probate,” whom by the constitution the population could 
elect for themselves, ‘should include criminal jurisdiction.” 
Moreover, litigation is greatly discouraged, and it is a point of 
conscience to refer all disputes to “brother Brigham,” or as 
he is sometimes called, ‘ the old boss.” 

With respect to polygamy, Mr. Chandless had singularly 
opportunities of observation, for he lived in a household which 
included four wives. The master of the house was about a 
three, his wives ranged from thirty-eight to seventeen. The 
Mormon law prescribes separate bed-rooms for each wife, but 
they lived two and two in their sitting-rooms, the first and fourth, 
and the second and third together. All met at meals. In the 
summer, the master sent two of his wives up to the huts, where 
he occasionally joined them, in order to look after his cattle. Mr. 
Chandless did not observe any want of harmony amongst them. 
They all seemed happy and friendly. The worst feature that he 
observed to result from polygamy was, the extraordinary coarse- 
ness of feeling and language which it produced upon subjects on 
which it is usual to be silent. The grotesque effects of the insti- 
tution may be easily imagined. Married men’s flirtations in 
Utah are the subjects of inquisitive and not of malignant gossip. 
Divorce is only granted to husbands in cases of adultery, but women 
can obtain divorces for very slight causes, such as disagreement 
with other wives. When divorced they take their children wi 
them, and have a claim for alimony on their ex-husbands. The 
education of the young Mormons 1s entirely secular. Sunday is 
by custom, though not by any special or express rule, observed 
as a festival. 

Mr.Chandless continued his journey to California, and descri 
with considerable spirit, the state of society which, in his view o 
the case, justified recourse to the extreme measure of the erection 
of a Vigilance Committee; but as these circumstances are already 
Se known to our readers, we shall make no further allusion to 
them. 


WALPOLE’S LETTERS.* 


NOTHER edition of these well-known letters, in eight 
volumes, is aremarkable proof of the popularity of this speci 
men of a literature in which English writers rarely excel, an 
which is commonly little to the taste of English readers. 
spite of the finical nature of the man, Walpole thoroughly de- 
serves the favour he enjoys. There is probably no composition 
in the language with so much wit and so little trace of labour. 
Page after page sparkles with witticisms, any one of which 
would make the fortune of Punch or the Press for a month. A 
constant habit of correspondence had_ given him a retentive 
memory—he was as malicious as a mannikin—and he was master 
of a clean, compact, cutting style which, in spite of all our changes 
in morality, in politics, in hobite of life, gives to the letters of 8 
century ago all the freshness of to-day. Can any inhabitant of 
the eastern counties fail to recognise the charming society of his 
— and dearest friends in the following description of bucolie 
e 
Indeed, my dear sir, you certainly did not use to be stupid, and till you 
give me more substantial proof that you are so, I shall not believe it. As for 
our temperate diet and milk bringing about such a metamorphosis, I hold it 
impossible. I have such lamentable proofs every day before my eyes of 
stupifying qualities of beef, ale, and wine, that I have contracted a 
religious veneration for your spiritual nouriture. Only imagine that I here 
every day see men, who are mountains of roast beef, and only seem J 


* The Letters of Horace Walpole, Earl of Orford. Edited by Peter 
Cunningham, In 8 yols. Vols. I.andII, London: Richard Bentley. 1857 
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hly hewn out into the outlines of human form, like the giant-rock at 

tolino! I shudder when I see them brandish their knives in act to carve, 
and look on them as savages that devour one another. I should not stare at 
gl] more than I do, if yonder Alderman at the lower end of the table was to 
stick his fork into his neighbour's jolly cheek, and cut a brave slice of brown 
and fat. Why, I’ll swear I see no difference between a country gentleman 
anda sirloin; whenever the first laughs, or the latter is cut, there run out 
‘ust the same streams of gravy! Indeed, the surloin does not ask quite so 
many questions. I have an aunt here, a family piece of goods, an old remnant 
of inquisitive hospitality and economy, who, to all intents and purposes, is as 
beefy as her neighbours. f She wore me so down yesterday with interroga- 
tories, that I dreamt all night she was at my ear with “ who’s” and “ why’s,” 
and “when's” and “ where's,” till at last in my very sleep I cried out, “ For 
God in heaven’s sake, madam, ask me no more questions!” 

Oh! my dear sir, don’t you find that nine parts in ten of the world are of 
no use but to make you wish yourself with that tenth part? I am so far 
from growing used to mankind by living amongst them, that my natural 
ferocity and wildness does but every day grow worse. They tire me, they 
fatigue me; I don’t know what to do with them; I don’t know what to say 
to them; I fling open the windows, and fancy I want air; and when I get 
by myself, 1 undress myself, and seem to have had people in my pockets, in 
my plaits, and on my shoulders! I indeed find this fatigue worse in the 
country than in town, because one can avoid it there and has more resources ; 
put it is there too. I fear ’tis growing old; but I literally seem to have mur- 
dered a man whose name was Ennui, for his ghost is ever before me. They 
say there is no English word for ennui; I think you may translate it most 
literally by what is called “entertaining people,” and “doing the honours :” 
that is, you sit an hour with somebody you don’t know om don’t care for, 
talk about the wind and the weather, and ask a thousand foolish questions, 
which all begin with, “I think you live a good deal in the country,” or, “I 
think you don’t love this thing or that.” oh! *tis dreadful! 

What contributes not a little to Walpole’s popularity is, that 
he is the rightful possessor of the ground which he occupies. 
Such periods as the reign of George IL are the lawful inheritance 
of the anecdote-monger. As far as England was concerned, it 
was a petty, stagnant, pulseless age. All great controversies, 
political, polemical, artistic were silent. The King had no one 
salient point of character, except a love of ugly mistresses. 
Political contest was a sheer struggle for the then golden prize of 

lace. A few of the nobles and gentry intrigued; and the rest 

med and drank through the stagnant weariness of their 
ives. Such periods afford no fitting material for the historian. 
We keep a Smollett, indeed, to avoid the indecorum of 
a chasm in English history, but nobody reads him. A true 
historian’s business is to trace the action of political prin- 
ciples, the growth of ideas, the rise and the effects of wide-spread 
feelings, not the disconnected results of selfish intrigues. These 
are the property of writers like Walpole, who wander by choice 
in the dirty lanes and crooked alleys of history. And, indeed, 
his mode of treatment offers the only chance which such an era has 
of being studied. Few persons are so cynical as to take pleasure 
in seeing their own nature made contemptible, or in contemplating 
the quaint antics of pigmies in power. It requires all Walpole’s 
singular brilliancy to induce men to plod through the annals of 
the ruling classes in England from the death of Queen Caroline 
to the fall of the Duke of Newcastle. 

Of this new edition of the letters only two volumes have as yet 
appeared. ‘Lhey reach toafew monthsafterthe death of Mr.Pelham. 

he leading features of it, Mr. Cunningham tells us, are the pub- 
lication of several new letters, and the arrangement of the entire 
correspondence in chronological order. ‘To enjoy the practical 
benefits of the first peculiarity, we must await the issue of subse- 
quent volumes ; for the letters first printed in those before us are 
altogether unimportant. The most noticeable among them only 
tell the tale of a quarrel between Horace and one of the many 
relations with whom he was on bad terms. But the other advan- 
tage we are in a condition to appreciate; and Mr. Cunningham 
has increased it b prefixing all the prefaces of the various frag- 
mentary issues of W alpole’s letters, which his own edition collects 
and completes. After this he reprints some short notes of Wal- 
bg life, compiled by himself, in his old age, for the use of the 

iss Berrys; and some reminiscences of the Courts of the two 
first Georges, written also for the same young ladies, and consisting 
ofa string of amusing disconnected anecdotes. The correspondence 
begins with the letters which Walpole wrote to his college friends 
while he was still at Cambridge. He wrote in a time when a 
universal conviction prevailed among men of letters that an idea 
Was worth a great deal more when expressed in somebody else’s 
in than in one’s own English. His earliest letters are conse- 
quently much disfigured with classical quotations—a blemish 
which, in later life, either a better taste or a weaker memory 
entirely removed. As a specimen of the extent to which the 
classical mania of the age had penetrated even the least studious 
portion of the human race, it appears that Eton boys bor- 
towed their slang from Homer and Herodotus, and called each 
other by such elegant nicknames as Tydeus and Orosmades. In 
1739, Walpole went abroad for more than two years; and his 
correspondence during this period is as amusing as any part of 
the book. He did not like Paris, robably because he was not 
i society there ; and he set down Versailles as a “garden fora 
great child.” It may be imagined that the Grande Chartreuse 
Was still less to his luxurious taste. ‘‘ All the conveniences are 
assembled here that melancholy meditation, selfish devotion, and 
despair would require.” Crossing the Alps he could only complain 
of the “uncouth rocks and uncomely inhabitants, and, hope that 
he should never see them more.” But in Italy he was thoroughly 

Ppy—his intense luxuriousness, his virtuoso tastes, his love of 
farcasm, and his liking for a cOterie society were all gratified. 

the religious scandals of Italy his wit finds endless food ; for, 


like nearly all clever young men of that day, his belief was 


Protestantism minus its Christianity. Sir Robert Walpole had 
cut off all the tallest poppy-heads in the Church of England, and 
reduced it to a dead level of respectabilit ; and the result was, 
that earnest religionists had migrated almost in a body to the 
Wesleyans. Half the profanity in the following racy passage 
must therefore be laid to the account, not of Horace, but of 
his age. Otherwise it is a good specimen of his easy wit :— 

Though I am so tired in this devil of a place, yet I have taken it into my 
head, that it is like Hamilton’s Bawn, and I must write to you. “Tis the 
top of a black barren mountain, a vile little town at the foot of an old citadel: 
yet this, know you, was the residence of one of the three kings that went to 
Christ’s birth-day; his name was Alabaster, Abarasser, or some such thing; 
the other two were kings, one of the East, the other of Cologn. Tis this of 
Cofano, who was represented in an ancient painting, found in the Palatine 
Mount, now in the possession of Dr. Mead; he was crowned by Augustus. 
Well, but about writing—what do you think I write with? Nay, witha pen; 
there was never a one to be found in the whole circumference but one, and 
that was in the possession of the governor, and had been used time out of 
mind to write the parole with: I was forced to send to borrow it. It wassent 
me under the conduct of a serjeant and two Swiss, with desire to return it 
when I should have done with it. ’Tis a curiosity, and worthy to be laid up 
with the relics which we have just been seeing in a small hovel of Capucins 
on the side of the hill, and which were all brought by his Majesty from Jeru- 
salem. Among other things of great sanctity there is a set of gnashing of 
teeth, the grinders very entire; a bit of the worm that never dies, preserved 
in spirits; a crow of St. Peter’s cock, very useful against Easter; the crispi 
and curling, frizzling and frowncing of Mary Magdalen, which she cut 
on growing devout. The good man that showed us all these commodities was 
got into such a train of calling them the blessed this, and the blessed that, 
that at last he showed us a bit of the blessed fig-tree that Christ cursed. 

From Italy he came back to England, in order to be re- 
turned for a Cornish borough. He took his seat in time to be a 
witness of his father’s fall. The minute chronicle of that Par- 
liamentary campaign which is furnished by his letters to Sir 
Horace Mann is full of historical interest. No principle, no 
party supremacy was at stake—there was nothing to incite the 
pans Bosom but the mere money gains of office; but the bitter- 
ness of the contest seems far to have exceeded anything of which 
the present generation has heard. Pulteney had declared that 
he would pursue Sir R. Walpole to his destruction. “ It wasa 
most shocking sight to see the sick and dead brought in on both 
sides—men on crutches, and Sir William Gordon from his bed, 
with a blister on his head, and flannel hanging out under his 
wig.” He came down to vote for the Opposition; but the 
Ministerialists were not to be outdone. News had just arrived 
that his son had been lost at sea; so, in order to keep the poor 
dying old man out of the division, one of the Ministerialists 
went and told him of it while the debate was going on. That 
we live in milder times is doubtless in a great measure due to 
the fact that pecuniary rewards form so insignificant a part of 
Parliamentary strategies. Horace remained in Parliament 
for many years after his father’s retirement; but as soon 
as all idea of persecuting Sir Robert had been abandoned, 
Horace’s new-born zeal for politics evaporated. There is 
no other part of these two volumes that has anythin 
of an historical value, except his account of the state o 
feeling during the Pretender’s invasion and the subsequent 
execution of the rebel Lords. While the event of the invasion 
was yet doubtful, Walpole’s letters are an amusing mixture of 
terror and contempt. He always talks of the Pretender as “the 
Boy,” and jokes a good deal about his own possibly impendi 
exile. But his frequent references to it, and his evident relict 
when the danger is over, show that his wit is rather like the 
ghastly laughs one hears in a dentist’s ante-room. But he pro- 
ceeds to describe the trials with enhanced gusto. It gives a 
strange impression of the condition of the Scotch peerage, and, 
it is to be presumed, of the value of Scotch property at the time, 
to find that the two rebel Lords who were first executed, and 
whose execution Walpole describes, were both forced into rebel- 
lion by absolute want. Lord Balmerino declared, after his con- 
demnation, ‘I am no more a Jacobite than any that tried me ; 
but if the great Mogul had set up his standard I should have 
followed it, for I could not starve.” And Lord Kilmarnock was 
so hard pressed that he was not ashamed to dine with the man 
who hawked pamphlets at what is now Buckingham Gate. The 
account of the execution is vivid and graphic; but there is a 
strange taste for the details of slaughter. One feels that the most 
curious correspondent might have excused him for omitting the 
fact that Lord Kilmarnock’s head was cut off at one blow—* only 
hanging by a bit of skin.” After this event the political interest 
of the book sensibly diminishes. The last semblance of any 
party that could confront the dominant Whiggery had been 
swept away by the Rebellion. There was still such opposition 
as the Prince might choose to offer, in performance of his pre- 
scriptive part of hostile heir-apparent. But the Pelhams were 
backed by immense majorities, and the political world was still 
as death under their reign. : ; 

It is not possible to close these volumes without a feeling of 
extreme surprise at the character Mr. Macaulay has thought fit 
to give of Walpole. He says that “ affectation is the essence of 
the man; and that, if it were taken away, nothing would be left;”’ 
and very much more in the same strain. The necessities of a 
brilliant style drive Mr. Macaulay to very.extraordinary expe- 
dients for the purpose of effect. In this case the description is so 
strangely at variance with the fact that one is tempted to suspect 
that he writes his epigrammatic characters whenever the phrases 
happen to occur to him, and afterwards fits them to a name, as 
the illustrated newspapers are said to do with their portraits, 
whenever they may be required. Walpole’s was a very com- 
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mon character. He loved praise, as most men do; and there- 
fore he occasionally made efforts in public to obtain it. But his 
health was weak, and his temper indolent, and therefore he 
generally preferred the cheaper praises of his friends; nor were 
the events of the time of a nature to spur men into public life. 
But though he had no great political zeal, he was as thorough a 


friend, and as thorough a hater, as any Englishman whose bio- 
graphy we possess. 
times when Mann or Conway were in danger, or needed any 
service of him, without being convinced of the sincerity of hus 
friendship. And his hatred of his uncle, his sister-in-law, his 
brother, and of all who had contributed to his father’s fall, never 
for a moment slumbered. It seems to have been as active at the 
end of his life as at the beginning. His taste was not of a kind 
that in this day we can admire. His idea of the beautiful con- 
sisted entirely of the soft, to the exclusion of the sublime; but 
that was part of the degraded taste of the age in which he lived. 
An age of devotion in literature or art to any exotic model, be it 
classical, or French, or German, has never if 

of artistic or literary excellence. But, such as Walpole’s tastes 
were, his consistency in them throughout his life, and the constant 
attention to them which animates his letters, shows them to have 
been sincere. It seems hard, then, to say of a man whose loves, 
hates, and tastes were all sincere, that “ affectation was the e e 


t is impossible to read his letters at the 
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EAL SPANISH MANTILLAS.—A. BLACKBORNE be 
inform the nobility and gentry that he has a choice COLLECTION of the abor 
MANTILLAS.—Original Spanish Depot, 56a, South Audley-street, Grosvenor-square, 
'HIRTY-SEVENTH PUBLIC DRAWING FOR RIGHTs op 
D SOCIETY.—On Ty 


CHOICE.—THE CONSERVATIVE LAN esda 
3 o'clock, the 9th of June, 1857, at the Offices, No. 33, Norfolk-street, Strand, Les og 
W.C., a public drawing of one hundred uncompleted shares will take place, and fity 
numbers will be registered by seniority or date of Membership, in order to fix the 
rotation of the numbers on the Register of Rights of Choice, which enable Members gt 
their option to select plots of land on the various estates for building in 
counties, and whilst securing the ancient freehold franchise, must produce most eligible 
ground rents, the safest and most substantial of investments. No partnership liability 
of any kind. Prospectuses will be sent free to any part of the world. 
CHARLES LEWIS GRUNEISEN, Secret 


OVERNMENT CONTRACTS.—This subject being under thy 
consideration of a Select Committee of the House of Commons, the Many. 
facturers and Contractors who, feeling a deep interest in the inquiry, have associate 
themselves for the purpose of watching the pr lings, are desi of obtaining ip. 
formation from those best acquainted with the working of the present system, It hy 
been stated that favouritism is exercised; that the conditions of a Contract are arbj. 
trary, and sometimes tyrannically enforced, whilst, at other times, they are evaded with 
impunity; that the inspection is sometimes made by ignorant or unqualified Ry. 
miners, and sometimes by venal Officers acting under improper influences, and from 
whose decision there is no appeal. It is desirable that these imputations upon Offic, 
if true, should be established by evidence before the Committee now sitting, It jj 
also desirable that information be supplied as to the sale of Stores, &c., in the 
several Departments, whether by Auction, or by private Contract, with the original 
price of the Article, what it produced on Sale, and at what cost it could be replaced tg 
the Government. ‘Those possessing information upon these points, are respectfully 
invited to communicate personally, or by letter, with JAMES ACLAND, 
16, Cannon-street, City, May 26th, 1857. 


of the man.” 


Corsi. Monday, June 1st, Morning Performance, LA TI 
Giuglini; IL BARBIERE DI SIVIGLIA (arranged in one Act), Alboni, Belletti, 
Bottardi, Vialetti. Divertissement, Made, Perea Nena. Tuesday, June 2nd, NINO 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE.—Piccolomini, Alboni, Spezia, 
Ortolani, Giuglini, Vialetti, Bottardi, Beneventano, Chas. Braham, Belletti, 
RAVIATA, Piccolomini, 


first time these nine years) (first appearance of Sig. Corsi), Spezia, Charles Braham, 
ialetti, Corsi, Thursday, June 4th, IL TROVATORE, Spezia, Alboni, Vialetti, 


Giuglini. Saturday, June 6th, LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR, Piccolomini, Belletti, 
Vialetti, Giuglini. Ballet, L'AURORE. 


For particulars see Bills. A limited number of Boxes on the Half-circle Tier, have 


been specially reserved for the Public, and may be had at the Box-office, at the 
Theatre, Colonnade, Haymarket Price 21s. and £1 11 6d. each. 


Mr. Benedict’s three Grand Musical Festivals, Dramatic, Classical, and Miscellaneous, 


on Wednesday Mornings June 10th, 24th, and July 8th. 


R. DE JONGH’S LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL 
has now, in consequence of its marked superiority over every other variety, secure 
the entire confidence and almost universal preference of the most eminent Medical 
Practitioners as the most speedy and effectual remedy for CONSUMPTION, BRoNcuIns, 
ASTHMA, GOUT, RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, DIABETES, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, NEURAL 
GIA, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, GENERAL DEBILITY, AND ALL SCROFULOTs 


AFFECTIONS, 
Its leading distinctive characteristics are: 
COMPLETE PRESERVATION OF ACTIVE AND ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES, 
INVARIABLE PURITY AND UNIFORM STRENGTH, 
ENTIRE FREEDOM FROM NAUSEOUS FLAVOUR AND AFTER-TASTE, 
RAPID CURATIVE EFFECTS, AND CONSEQUENT ECONOMY, 


From “THE LANCET.” 

“Dr. De Lee og gives the preference to the Light-Brown Oil over the Pale Oil, which 
contains scarcely any volatile fatty acid, a smaller quantity of iodine, phosphoric acid, 
and the elements of bile, and upon which ingredients the efficacy of Cod Liver (il, no 
doubt, partly depends. Some of the deficiencies of the Pale Oil are attributable to the 
method of its preparation, and especially to its filtration through charcoal. In the 
preference of the Light-Brown over the Pale Oil we fully concur, We have carefully 
tested a specimen of Dr. De Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil. We find it tobe 
ine, and rich in iodine and the elements of bile.” 


OYAL ITALIAN OPERA, LYCEUM. 
Second Appearance of Madlle. Barr. 


Un TUESDAY next, JUNE 2nd, will be performed (for the second time these six 


years) Opera, LA SONNAMBULA. 
Amina, Madlle. Vicrorre Batre (her second appearance on the Stage). Lisa, Madame 
TaGuiiarico, Teresa, Madame BorGaro, 
Potonint; and Elvino, Sig, Garpon1, 


odolfo, Sig. Roncont, Alessio, Sig. 


After which, the Divertissement entitled LA BRESILIENNE, 
Madlle. Cerito, Madile. Detecnavx, and M. 
The Opera commences at half-past Eight. 

Private Boxes—£2 2s., £4 4s., £5 5s., and £6 6s. 


OYAL [AN OPERA, LYCEUM. 


ITALIAN 
EXTRA NIGHT. 
On THURSDAY next, JUNE 4th, an Extra Night will take place, on which occasion 


will be performed Vexpr’s Opera, RIGOLETTO, 
Principal characters by Madame Bosto, Madlle, Drp1rx; Sig. Roncont, Sig. TAGLIAFICO, 


Sig. Soxp1, Sig. Sig. Potrnint, and Sig. Mario, 
To conclude with LA BRESILIENNE, 
In which Mademoiselle Czrrro will appear, 


M ADAME RISTORI.—The Nobility, Gentry, and Public are 


respectfully informed, that the first performance of the celebrated Italian 


Tragedienne, Madame Ristori, will take place at the LYCEUM THEATRE, on 
MONDAY, JUNE 8th, on which occasion will be performed the tragedy of MEDEA. 


KRYSTAL PALACE.—COLOGNE CHORAL UNION.—The 


Directors beg to announce that they have made arrangements with Mr. MircHELt, 


for the services of the Cologne Choral Union, at a Concert in the Centre Transept of 
the Palace, on Saturday, the 6th June. The Programme will be duly announced. The 


rice of Admission to Persons not holders of Season Tickets, will be Five Shillings. 
eserved Stalls, as at the Opera Concerts, Half-a-Crown each. 
May, 25th, 1857. GEO, GROVE, Secretary. 
QUITABLE ASSURANCE SOCIETY.— 
Orrice—NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS. 1N 1762. 


Capital on the 3lst December, 1856, £7,000,000 sterling. Income of the Society 


upwards of £400,000 per annum. 

The et ope vw is a Mutual Society, and the whole of the profits are appropriated te 
the benetit of the Assured. 

Assurances may be effected for any sum not exceeding £10,000 on one and the same 


ife. 

A Weekly Court of Directors is held every Wednesday, from 11 to 1 o'clock, to receive 
Proposals for New Assurances, 

A short account, explanatory of the advantages and security afforded to Assurers, 
may be had on application at the Office, where attendance is given daily, from 10 


to 40’clock, ARTHUR MORGAN, Actuary. 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
6, NEW BRIDGE-STREET, LONDON. 


Chairman HENRY FREDERICK STEPHENSON, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman,—ROBERT BIDDULPH, Ese. 
ApvanTaGEs— Mutual Assurance, 
The Lowest rates of Premium on the Mutua System. 
THE WHOLE or THE Prorits divided every Fifth Year. 
During its existence the Society has paidin Claims . . . . . 1,455,000 
Reversionary Bonuses have been added to Policies to the extent of 890,000 
The last Bonus, declared in 1854, averaged £67 rer CENT. on the 
Premiums paid, and amountedto. . . . . + + ++ + 397,000 
The Annual Income exceeds . . .. + + + + 240,000 
The next Division of Profits will be made in 1859 
Assurances effected prior to 31st December, 1859, will participate 
in the Division of 1863. 
Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained on application to 
ALEXANDER MACDONALD, Secretary. 
(GERMAN LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE Taught on 
Ahn’s celebrated system, by Herr Oscar von WeGnery.—Twelve Lessons 
for Travelling. He attends Noblemen’s and Gentlemen’s Families, and Schools at the 
West End.—St. John’s Wood, and 4, Sydney-street, Brompton, S.W. 


EEDS LIBRARY.—LIBRARIAN.—WANTED, A 

| LIBRARIAN for the Leeds Circulating Library. Hours of Attendance, from Ten 
to Six, with an in erval of one Hour and Saat Colon, £150 a year. Applications 
(Post-paid), inclosing Testi ials, to be sent in not later than the 16th June next, to 
Esq., Hon, Sec, 7, Park-row, Leeds, 


Sold only in Imperial half-pints, 2s, 6d.; Pints, 4s, 9d.; Quarts, 9s.; capsuled and 
labelled with Dr. De Jongh’s stamp and signature, WITHOUT WHICH NONE AgE 
GENUINE, by many respectable Chemists throughout the United Kingdom, 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEPO?, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, AND CO., 77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
DR. DE JONGH’S SOLE BRITISH CONSIGNEES, 
By whom the Oil is daily forwarded to all parts ofthe Metropolis. 


HAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? is often a thought 

passing through the minds of literary and public characters, and persons of 

benevolent feelings. Apply as under, and you will receive every information required, 
Ricwarp Barrett, Mark-lane, London. Established 25 years. 


IVING CELEBRITIES. A Series of Photographic Portraits, 
by Mavtt and PoLyBLank. 
— for May contains Major-General Sir W. F. WILLIAMS, Bart., with 
emoir. 
Mavtt and Potysian«, 55, Gracechurch-street, and 187a, Piccadilly; and 
Davip Bogus, 86, Fleet-street. 


PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT. 


HE ILLUSTRATED NEWS OF THE WORLD. A New 
if First-class Illustrated Family Newspaper, Stamped, Sixpence; Unstamped, 
ivepence. 
Authors, Artists, Wood Engravers, and others, in all parts of the World, desirous of 
engagements on this important undertaking, will please to communicate by Letter, 
with Mr, Joun Tatuis, Mount Pleasant House, Hornsey, near London. Gentlemen 
resident abroad, and Officers of the Army and Navy on Foreign Stations, will be 
liberally treated with for Sketches of Scenery, Important Events, Xc. 


Early in June will appear the First Number of 
H £E ENGLIs M 


A Conservative Daily Journal. 4 

It is has long been a subject of wonder and of lamentation, that the Conservative 
party, comprising so large a portion of the educated classes of England, should bes 
poorly represented in the Daily Press, The recent and well-known decadence of the 
Journals which have long occupied that position, seems to open the way toa new effort, 
for the establishment of a Daily Newspaper better qualified to defend the Ancient 
Institutions of the British Monarchy. Such an attempt will therefore immediately be 
made, by the commencement of a Journal suited to the mental and economical roquit’ 
ments of the present times. The First Number of this Journal, “THE ENGLISH- 
MAN,” will appear in afew days. It will be handsomely printed, and issued at 4 
low price. Further particulars will be given in a future advertisement. 


This day, price Sixpence, 

EMARKS UPON THE REV. F. TEMPLE’S SCHEME FOR 

THE EXTENSION OF MIDDLE CLASS EDUCATION. By the Rev. Joxy 

G. Sueprarp, M.A,, formerly Fellow of Wadham College, Oxford, and Head Master of 
Kidderminster School. 

London: Jonn W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


This day, Second Edition, 2s, 6d. 


HE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. JOHN, AFTER THE 
AUTHORIZED VERSION, Newly compared with the original Greek, and 
revised by Jonn Barrow, D.D., Mosgrty, D.C.L., Henny BD. 
G. Humpnry, B.D., J. M.A. 
London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


HE ANGEL IN THE HOUSE.—Book I. The Betrothal, 


8vo, 6s, 
THE ANGEL IN THE HOUSE.—Book II. The Espousals 
8vo, 6s. London: Jonn W. Parxer and Son, West Strand. — = 


This day, Fifth Edition, 3s, 6d. 

OMPANIONS OF MY SOLITUDE 
London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 

Third Edition, enlarged, 4s. 

PAST AND PRESENT. 


Trencu, D.D., Dean of Westminster, 


By the same Author, 
ON THE STUDY OF WORDS. Seventh Edition, 3s. 6d. 


ON THE LESSONS IN PROVERBS. Third Edition, 3s. 
London: W, and Son, West Strand, 


By R. Cmenevit 
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“SMITH, TH, ELDER, AND CO. NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


OFESSOR. B Curr x BEL , Author of “Jane Eyre,” 
Villette,” Se. “In 2 Vol an 


HE MILITIAMAN AT HOME AND SaOED. With 
Illustrations by John Leech. Post 8vo, cloth. June 8. 


HE ELEMENTS OF DRAWING: In Letters to Beginners. 

oun Rusxtn, M.A., Author of “Modern Painters,” “Stones of Venice,” 

athens of Architecture,” &c. Crown 8vo. With Illustrations by the Author. 
(Just ready. 


Iv. 
ERMONS PREACHED AT TRINITY CHAPEL, 
\ BRIGHTON. By the late Rev. F. W. Ropertson, M.A., the Incumbent. Third 
Series, With Portraits. Post 8vo, price 9s. cloth, (Now ready. 


v. 


VISIT TO THE SALT LAKE: Being a Journey across 
the Plains tothe Mormon Settlements at Utah. By Wu. CHanpugss. Post 8vo, 

With a Map. Prive 9s. cloth. (Just published, 
“At length we have an English writer who has been to Salt Lake, and tells us all 
about it. He pledges his word to the accuracy of every conv ersation and every inci- 
dent in his book. It has impressed us with a conviction that this strange heresy and 
shism of the nineteenth century has a stronger vitality than we had previously 

dreamt.” —Athenaum. 


CRUEL SISTER, and other Feap. 
8vo, price 4s. cloth, Now ready, 


ELOW THE SURFACE: a oo of English Country Life. 
In 3 Vols. [Just published, 
“The book is unquestionably clever and entertaining. It is a tale superior to ordi- 
nary novels in its practical application to the phases of actual life.” ’— Atheneum. 
“‘Below the Surface’ must be stamped as a decided success.” —Prees. 


NEW SERIAL BY THE BROTHERS MAYHEW. 
On the Ist of June, price 1s., No. IV. of 
AVED WITH GOLD; or, the Romance and Reality of the 
London Streets, An Unfashionable Novel. By the Brothers Marnzew. With 
Illustrations by Phiz. 
Caapman and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 
Now ready, in 3 Vols., 8vo, 36s., cloth, 
ONTRIBUTIONS TO THE “EDINBURGH REVIEW”’— 
Historical and Miscellaneous, By Henry Lorp Broveua,, F.R.S. 
ols., 8¥0. 


London and Glasgow: Ricnarp Grirrry and Co. 
Recently published, New Edition, 6s., with numerous Engravings, 
HEMICAL EXPERIMENTS, illustrating th the 
and Application of Chemistry, and the Uses, Manufact 
all Inorganic Substances, By G. FRANCIS, F.L.S. 
J. Attgey, 20, Warwick-lane, and all Booksellers. 
Now ready, Fifth Edition, price 2s. 6d.; by Post, 2s. 8d. 
EAFNESS PRACTICALLY ILLUSTRATED, AS TO ITS 
NATURE, CAUSES, AND TREATMENT. By Jas. Yearstey, Esq., 
M.R.C.S, Eng., Surgeon to the Metropolitan Ear Infirmary, Sackville-street, Inventor 
of the Artificial &e, 
Joun New Burlington-street. 
This day, in Post 8vo, price 7s, 6d., with Frontispiece, 
ELEN A N D OLGA: a Russian Tale. By the Author of 
“Mary Powell.” 
Antuur Hatt, Virtve, and Co., 25, Paternoster-row. 
Just published, price 5s., Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
HE UNIVERSITY; its Historically received conception, con- 
wa with especial reference to OXFORD. By Epwarp KirxpatRick, 
on, 
and Nora@arte, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-Garden, London ; 
and 20, South Frederick-strect, Edinburgh. 


RENCH BOOKS.—WILLIAMS AND NORGATE’S FRENCH 
CATALOGUE, New Edition, May, 1857, Post free, for One Stamp. 


and Noraatr, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-Garden, London; 
20, Sonth Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 


“4 novel worth reading, and some parts of it are worth reme mbering. "Ec 
“The perfect knowledge evinced by the author of his subject is alone sufficient to 
place these volumes in a high rank.”—Daily News, 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, AND CO., 65, CORNHILL. 
A BOOK FOR THE SEA-SIDE, 
Price 1s. boards, 
HE COMMON OBJECTS OF THE SEA. With Hints for the 
Aquarium, By the Rev. J.G. Woop. With Plates by Sowerby. 

“When at the sea-side, why not try te discover a few of the wonders of the shore, for 
wonders there are around you at every step, stranger than ever opium-eater ever 
dreamed, and yet to be seen at no greater expense than avery little time and trouble,” 
—Glaucus, by Kingsley. 

London 1: GeorGE RovttepGs and Co,.; Farringdon-street. 
ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF TENNYSON’S POEMS. 
Just published, in 1 Vol., price 31s. 6d. cloth, 


e-- By Atrrep Tennyson, D.C.L., Poet Laureate. With 


Illustrations by— 
W. Mulready, R.A. | J. E. Millais, A.R.A, 
C. Stanfield, R.A, J.C. Horsley, A.R.A, 
T. Creswick, R.A, W.H. Hunt. 
D. Maclise, R.A. | D. G. Rossetti. 


Epwarp Moxon, Dover-street. 
Just Published, with Eight Illustrations, Feap. 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 
HAUCER’S CANTERBURY TALES, Translated into French 


verse by the Chevalier de Cuatexaty, Translator of “Gay’s Fables,” &c, Vol. I. 
B. M. Pickertna, 196, Piccadilly. 


HARLES KINGSLEY AND HIS WRITINGS. 
“The most complete and masterly analysis of Kingsley’s writings that has yet 
appeared.” — British Standard, 
“The writer criticises from the orthodox point of view, but with calmness, know- 
ledge, and insight.”—Leader, 
See “ London Quarterly Review,” No. 15, price 6s, 
London : ALExanpDgER ty, 28, Paternoster-row. 


AGSTER’S COMMENTARY WHOLLY BIBL LICAL: a Com- 
mentary in the very Words of Scripture. Specimens, by Post, free. 
BAGSTER’S LARGE PRINT PARAGRAPH BIBLE: each 
Book separate. Introductions, Indexes, Maps. Specimens, by Post, 
London: Samvet BaGster and Sons, 15, Paternoster-row. 
Catalogues of Bibles and Biblical Aids, by Post, free. 


ORKS BY DR. ROTH, Physician to the Institution for the 
Treatment of Diseases by Movements and the Russian Bath, in Old Cavendish- 
street, London, and to the Institution in Marlborough-place, Brighton : — 


1. HANDBOOK OF THE MOVEMENT CURE. 8vo, cloth, 10s. 

2. PREVENTION AND CURE OF CHRONIC DISEASES, 
BY MOVEMENTS. 10s, 

," GYMNASTIC FREE EXERCISES, without Apparatus. 


a. LETTER TO EARL GRANVILLE, ON THE IMPOR- 
TANCE OF GYMNASTICS. One Shilling. 


5. THE RUSSIAN BATH. Price One Shilling. 


GroomBrip@e and Sons, 5, Paternoster-row. 


ULL’S LIBRARY FOR WORKS OF HISTORY, BIOGRA- 
PHY, VOYAGES, AND TRAVELS, the FINE ARTS, POETRY, c., 19, 
Holles-strect, Cavendish-square. Subscription, One Guinea a Year and upwards,— 
Prospectuses’ forwarded post free on application. 
Butw’s Lrprary, 19, Holles- street, Cavendish-square, London. 


Just published, 
SAUNTER THROUGH SURREY. By M.C. TURNER, Esq., 
of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-law. Price 3s. 6d., cloth gilt 
Wacker, 196, Strand. 


This day is published, price One Shilling, 


ECHANICAL SCIENCE AND THE PRIZE SYSTEM, IN 
RELATION TO AGRICULTURE. By Writtram Day, Author of “ How to 
Stop, and When to Stop: Punctuation reduced to a System;” and “Slavery in 
America, shown to be peculiarly Abominable.” 
Harrison, 59, Pall Mall, London. 
Now published, in One Vol. 8vo, pp. xxxii. and 466, cloth, price 12s, 
HE LIFE OF HANDEL. By Vicrok ScHoELcHER. 
Triisyer and Co., 60, Paternoster-row 
MR. MAURICE’S NEW WORK, 
This day is published, Second Edition, in Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
HE GOSPEL OF ST. JOHN. A Series of Discourses. By 
Freprerick Denison M.A., Chaplain of Lincoln’s Inn. 
Lately published, by the same Author, 


UNITY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT, being Lectures on the 
Hy Is of St. Matthew, St. Mark, and St. Luke, and the Epistles of St, Paul, St, Peter, 
St. James, and St. Jude. In one Volume, 8vo, cloth, 14s, 
Cambridge : and Co. 
Just published, uniform with the “ Ancient History,” with Map, showing the Retreat 
of the Ten Thousand Greeks under Xenophon, price 
MANUAL OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. By Dr. L. 
Scuaitz, F.R.S.E., Rector of the High School of Edinburgh. 
Edinburgh: Apam and C HARLES Brack; London: LonGMan and | Co. 


NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
OTHING NEW. By the Author of “John Halifax, Gentle- 
2 Vols, 21s, 
DARK AND FAIR. By the Author of “ Rockingham.” 3 Vols. 
GOOD IN EVERYTHING. By Mrs. Foor. 2 Vols. 2is. 
CAZAR. By J. B. Beste, Esq., Author of ‘ Modern Society 
ols, 


J IALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. New and Cheaper Edition, 


Also, just ready, in 3 Vols. 
THE TWO ARISTOCRACIES. By Mrs. Gore. 


Hurst and Biacxgrr, Publishers, Successors to HENRY Corsvury, 13, Great 
Marlborongh-street 


Published this day, Fceap. 8vo, cloth gilt, price 5s. 


NDERGLIMPSES, AND OTHER POEMS. By DEnIs 
Frorencs MacCartay, Author of “ Ballads, Poems, and Lyrics, 


Also, by the same Author, uniform with the above, price 5s. 
THE BELL-FOUNDER, AND OTHER POEMS. 


London: Davip Fleet-street; Dublin: McGuasman and Grit. 


TO VISITORS TO LONDON, 
Third Thousand. In a volume of 800 pages, with a Portrait of the Author from a 
Painting by T. J. Gullick, price 14s, 
yf ae OF LONDON: exhibiting the most Rare and 
Remarkable Objects of Interest in the Metropolis; with nearly Fifty Years’ 
Personal Recollections. By Jonn Tramps, F.S.A. 

“A wonderful little dictionary of London; there is so much out-of- the-way reading 
in it, such apt illustration of personal experience, and such a quantity of agreeable 
illustration, drawn both from books and men.”—Eraminer. 

“Valuable and painstaking. We find in it much that is curious, interesting, and 
new,” —Press. 

By the same Author, with Frontispiece and Vignette, 3s. 6d. each, 

CURIOSITIES OF HISTORY. Fourth Thousand. 


THINGS NOT GENERALLY KNOWN FAMILIARLY EX- 
PLAINED. Fourteenth Thousand. 
Davip Bove, Fleet-street. 
Now ready, price 6s. 
HEODORA PHRANZA; a Tale of the Fall of Constantinople. 
By the Rev. J. M. Nraur, M.A. This tale has much interest as bearing on the 
events of the late war. The facts and details are taken from Byzantine Histories, and 
give a fair view of the manners and feelings of the period when the Eastern and 
Western Churches were for the last time brought into a formal alliance, 
HISTORICAL TALES, 
THE FOREST OF ARDEN; a Tale of the English Reforma- 
tion, By the Rev. W. Grestry. 4s.; Cheap Edition, 2s. 
THE SIEGE OF LICHFIELD; a Tale of the Great Rebellion. 
By the same Author, 4s.; Cheap Edition, 1s, 8d. 
CONISTON HALL; or, the Jacobites. A Tale of the Revolu- 
tion of 1688, By the same Author. 4s. 6d. 
OF THE CRUSADES. By the Rev. J. M. Neate. 


“DUCHENTE IR; or, the Revolt of La Vendée. By the same 
Author. 3s, 6d 

THE EGYPTIAN WANDERERS. A Tale of the Tenth Per- 
secution, By the same Author. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 

MITSLAV;; or, the Conversion of Pomerania. A True Story 0 of 
the Shores of the Baltic in the Twelfth Century. By the Rev. R. Minmay, M.A, 
5s. 6d. 

LEONARD AND DENNIS. A Tale of the Russian War. By 
the Rey, Ep. Munro. In 1 vol. 7s. 6d. 

London; J, Masrrxs, Aldersgate-street and New Bond-street, 
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In small 8yo, price 7s. 6d. 
HE POETICAL WORKS OF EDMUND PEEL. Now first 
Collected. Rrvinetons, Waterloo-place. 
In 12mo, price 6d., the Second Edition of 


ORKING LIFE: how to make it Happier. By the Rey. 
H. Fearon, Rector of Loughborough, 


Rivinatons, Waterloo-place ; and and Leicester. 


In square Feap., with Portrait, price 5s. 6d. 


HE MARTYR OF THE PONGAS: being a Memoir of the 
Rev. Hamsie James Leacock, Leader of the West Indian Mission to Western 
Africa. By the Rev. Henry Caswatt, D.D., Vicar of Figheldean, Wilts, Author of 
“ America and the American Church.” 
Rivinetons, Waterloo-place. 
ELEGANT LITERARY PRESENT. 
In small 4to, price 25s, handsomely bound in cloth; or, 38s, in morocco by Hayday, 


A N ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF THE REV. WILLIAM 
e ADAMS'S SACRED ALLEGORIES; containing the Shadow of the Cross, the 
Distant Hills, the Old Man’s Home, and the King’s Messengers. With numerous 
Engravings on Wood from Origina] Designs by C. W. Cope, R.A., J. C. Horsley, A.R.A., 
Samuel Palmer, Lirket Foster, and George E. Hicks, 
Riviye@tons, Waterloo-place, 
Of whom may be had, 


THE COLLECTED EDITION of the SACRED ALLEGORIES 
(with - peed and Portrait of the Author), price 9s.; or any of the separate Editions, 
as usual, 


ATHOLIC INSTITUTE MAGAZINE, price Sixpence. JUNE 
Number will be published on Monday. 
__ London: Burns and Laswert, Paternoster-row. 


In the Press, will be ready in June, price 3s, 6d. cloth; 7s. morocco, 


ROVERBIAL AND MORAL THOUGHTS, in a Series of 


Essays, By Cuartes Henry 
James Corntsu, 297, High Holborn. 


THE DIVORCE QUESTION. 
Just published, price 2s, 
ONSIDERATIONS ON DIVORCE a Vinculo Matrimonii, in 
connexion with Holy Scripture (proving that it is there prohibited). By a 
London: C. J. Stewart, 11, King William-street, West Strand. 


Just published, Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


ITURGICAL PURITY OUR RIGHTFUL INHERITANCE ; 
or, the Prayer Book revised upon Scriptural principles, By Joun C, Fisner, M.A. 

“A most elaborate and earnest appeal, which will be read with attention, both by 
the supporters and opponents of what may be termed the Liturgical controversy.”— 
Monthly Register. 

“Tn particular, I would mention a work of no mean order—the work of one who is 
a lawyer, a scholar, a logician, and (if we may judge from the uniform tenor of his 
book) a Christian gentleman, Its title is ‘ Liturgical Purity our Rightful Inheritance” 
—and its object is, to obtain a large correction of the Book of Common Prayer. It is 
written with unusual ability, but not,in my opinion, on that account the more dangerous,” 
~-Pastoral Letter of the Bishop of Exeter. 

“One of the most voluminous and carefully compiled productions which this con- 
troversy has called forth. . . . The information it contains is valuable, extensive, and 
authentic ; and what all require in order to deal wisely and faithfully with the subject,”— 
British Banner. 

“ We are bound to say there is a soundness and honesty about the historical and 
argumentative portions of Mr. Fisher’s work, which is unhappily rare in the few theo- 
logical productions of his school.”—Ecclesiastic, 

“Tt is characterized by accuracy of research, great earnestness of purpose, and 
unusual ability. Whatever opinions may be formed on the particular views it advocates, 
none will be found to deny the pressing and momentous nature of the subject of which 
‘ Svete, or the scholar-like precision and logical vigour with which it is treated.’”— 

ecord, 

“This is a very remarkable performance, which can hardly fail to excite general 
attention throughout the ranks of the Church of England.”—Christian Witness, 

London: Hamruton, Apams, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


UNITED LIBRARIES—CHURTON’S, BOOTH’S, AND 
tuti HODGSON’S, 307, Regent-street, London, W., next the Royal Polytechnic Insti- 
ution. 
List of New Books lately added in English, French, and German literature:— 
Romany Rye. By Borrow. Bonar’s Desert of Sinai. 


RESCOTT’S HISTORICAL WORKS. 


ready, Post free, on receipt of Post-Office Order, 


New Editions now 


CHEAP EDITIONS. 
HISTORY OF PHILIP THE SECOND OF SPAIN, In Post 8yo, bound, 


With Portrait. 


THE REIGN OF FERDINAND AND ISABELLA, In Post 8vo, bound, §s, 


With Portrait. 


THE CONQUEST OF MEXICO, In Post 8vo, bound, 5s; With Portrait, 
THE CONQUEST OF PERU, In Post 8vo, bound, 5s. With Portrait, 


CABINET EDITIONS. 
HISTORY OF PHILIP THE SECOND OF SPAIN, 2 Vols., Crown 8yo, With 


Portraits, bound, 12s. 


THE REIGN OF FERDINAND AND ISABELLA, 3 Vols. Crown 8vo, With 


Plates, bound, 4s. each Vol. 


THE CONQUEST OF MEXICO, 3 Vols., Crown 8vo. With Plates, bound, 4s, 


each Vol. 


THE CONQUEST OF PERU. 3 Vols., Crown 8vo. With Plates, bound, 4s, each 
Vol. 


HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL ESSAYS, In One Vol., Crown 8vo, With Plate, 


bound, 4s, 


LIBRARY EDITIONS. 
HISTORY OF PHILIP THE SECOND OF SPAIN. 2 Vols., Demy 8yo, With 


Portraits, handsomely bound, 28s. 


THE REIGN OF FERDINAND AND ISABELLA, In 2 Vols., Demy 8yo, hand. 


somely bound. With Plates, 21s, 


THE CONQUEST OF MEXICO, In 2 Vols., Demy 8vo, handsomely bound, With 


Plates, 21s. 


THE CONQUEST OF PERU. In 2 Vols., Demy 8vo, handsomely bound, With 


Plates, 21s, 


HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL ESSAYS. In One Vol., Demy 8vo, handsomely 


bound, With Plate, 10s. 6d. 


London: Ricnarp Bentvey, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS 


IN CIRCULATION AT 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Memoirs of Charlotte Bronté. 1400 Copies, 

Barth’s Travels in Central Africa, 500 
Copies. 

Two Years Ago. By Charles Kingsley, 
1200 Copies. 

Fortune’s Later Travels in China, 

Romany Rye.——Lavengro, 

Dendy’s Islets of Britaine. 

Barchester Towers.—Aurora Leigh, 

Andersson’s Explorations in Africa, 

It is Never too Late to Mend, 1000 Copies, 

Arago’s Lives of Scientific Men. 

Dr. Harris’s Posthumous Works. 

The Days of My Life.——Lilliesleaf, 

Loftus’s Researches in Chaldea, 

Helen and Olga.-——John Halifax, 

Livingstone’s Journals (nearly ready). 

Glencore.——The Rose of Ashurst. 

Monarchs Retired from Business, 600 
Copies. 

Froude’s History of England. 

Madaron, or the Artizan of Nismes. 

Bowring’s Kingdom and People of Siam, 

Guizot’s Life of Sir Robert Peel. 

Hood’s Pen and Pencil Sketches. 

Borthwick’s Residence in California. 

Life and Sermons of Dr. John Tauler, 

Stoughton’s Ages of Christendom. 

Memoirs of Elizabeth de Valois, 500 
Copies. 

Maurice’s Discourses on St. John, 

Boswell’s Letters to Temple. 

Still Waters.——Jessie Cameron, 

Head’s Descriptive Essays. 

Below the Surface. — Quedah, 


Macaulay’s England, Vols, III. and IV 
2000 Copies. 

Memoirs of Sydney Smith. 1000 Copies, 

Dynevor Terrace. By Miss Yonge, 1000 


Copies. 
Schoelcher’s Life of Handel. 
Tom Brown’s School Days.—Ivors, 
Herschel’s Essays. 
Hue’s Christianity in China, 
Armstrong’s Arctic Discoveries. 
Stanley’s Sinai and Palestine. 500 Copies, 
Guthrie’s Sermons on the City. 
Miller’s Testimony of the Rocks. 
Bothwell.—N othing New. 
Campbell’s Chief Justices. 
Chandless’s Visit to the Salt Lake, 
Life of Dr. Kane (nearly ready). 
Memoirs of General Napier. 
Sandwith’s Siege of Kars. 700 Copies, 
Helps’ Spanish Conquest in America, 
Memoirs of Frederick Perthes. 
Humphrey’s River and Ocean Gardens, 
The Owlets of Owlstone. 
Thornbury’s Songs of the Jacobites, 
Musgrave’s Pilgrimage into Dauphiné, 
Lucy Aylmer.—tThe Good Old Times, 
Letters from Head Quarters. 
Heartsease ; or, The Brother’s Wife. 900 
Copies. 
Life in Ancient India, By Mrs. Speir. 
Memorials of Dr. Townley. 
Conybeare and Howson’s St. Paul, 
Essays. By David Masson. 
Girlhood of Catherine de Medici. 
Oxford, Edinburgh, and Cambridge Essays, 


Lord Campbell’s Lives of Lords Kenyon, 
Ellenborough, and Tenterden, 

Napier’s Life. 4 Vols. 

Herschel’s Essays.——Fortune’s China. 

Davis's Chinese, 2 Vols. 

Bacon’s Works. New Edition. 3 Vols, 

Mothers and Sons. 3 Vols. 

Nothing New. By the Author of John 
Halifax. 

Arago’s Biographies of Distinguished Men. 

The City; its Sins and Sorrows. By 


Guthrie. 

Memoirs of St. Simon, By Bayle St. 
John, 

Barth’s Discoveries in North and Central 
Africa. Vols. IL, III 

Life of Charlotte Bronté, 

Two Years Ago. By Kingsley, 

Hue’s Christianity in China, 


Spottiswoode’s Tarantasse Journey, 
Russia after the War. By Bunbury. 
Miller’s Testimony of the Rocks. 

Dark and Fair.——Under the Lime Trees, 
Angler in the Lake District, 

Olmstead’s Texas. 

Barchester Towers. By Trollope. 
Dynevor Terrace.——Below the Surface. 
Photo, the Suliote. By Morier, 
Bombay to Bushire. 

Stanley’s Sinai and Palestine. 

Tom Brown's School Days. 

Still Waters.—— May Hamilton. 

Egypt and the Great Suez Canal, 
Fortunes of Glencore. 

Sister of Charity. By Challice. 
Chandless’ Visit to the Great Salt Lake, 
Lake’s Defence of Kars, 


Mademoiselle la Ruine. Par Montépin, | 

La Terre et Homme. Par Maury, 

Madame KBovary. Par Faubert, 

Channing sa Vie et ses (Euvres. Par 
Rémuset. 

Comment il ne faut pas Precher, Par 
Roussel, 

Causéries de Samedi, Par Pointmartin, 

Reforme, Par Michelet, 

La Guerre de Religion. Par Michelet. 

La Boite d’Argent. Par Dumas fils, 

Les Metis de la Savane, Par Carry. 

Raoul Desloges. Par Alphonse Karr, 
2 tomes, 

Villemain, Choix d’ Etudes Littéraires, 


Sismondi, Fragments de son Journal. 

Portraits Intimes du XVIII, 
Siécle, 

Thiers, Consulat. Tome XV. 

Domeneck, Journal d’un Missionaire au 
Texas et au Mexique, 

Barante, Etudes Historiques et Biogra- 
phiques. 

Du Casse, Precis Historique des Opéra- 
tions Militaires en Orient. 

Le Démon d’Argent. Par Conscience. 

Le Cadet de Colobriérs, Par Reybaud. 


Causéries du Lundi. Par St. Beuve. 
Tome XII, 

La Daniella. Par George Sand, 2 Tomes. 

La Comtesse de Bonneval. Par Lady 
Georgiana Fullerton. 

Germaine. Par About. 

La Paienne. Par Pichat. 

Mémoires du Due de Raguse. 9 tomes, 

Maréchal Marmont devant I’ Histoire, 

Le Chevalier Sarti. Par Scudo. 

La Liberté de Conscience. Par Simon. 

Der Augenblick des Gliicks, Von Hach- 
lander. 2 bde. 


| Sophie Charlotte, die philosophische 


‘énigin. Von Julius Bacher, 3 bde. 
Norddeutsches Leben, Von Eduard 
Ziehen. 2 bde. 
Die Leute von Seldwyla. Von G. Keller. 
Seltsame Geschichten, Von H. Koenig. 
Rheder und Matrose, Von Ernst Will- 
komm. 
Schatzkastlein des Gevattermanns, Von 
Auerbach, 
Soll und Haben, Von Freytag. 
Stein’s Leben. Von G.H. Pertz. 7 bde, 
Frauenliebe und Kunstlerberuf. Von 
Caroline Géhren, 


Supscriprion, rrom One GUINEA UPWARDS, 
Terms for Country Subscriptions and Book Societies, sent on application, 


307, Regent-street, London, W, 


Kane’s Arctic Explorations, 


Fresh Copies are added whenever a delay occurs, and an ample supply is provided of, 
all the principal New Works as they appear. 


GuINEA PER ANNUM. 
Fifteen Volumes of the Newest Works at one time, exchangeable (in Sets) at pleasure 
Five Guineas per Annum, 
Book Societies, Town and Village Libraries, and Literary Institutions 
supplied on moderate terms, 


Epwarp Mopre, New Oxford-street, London; and Cross-street, Manchester. 


HEAP BOOKS.—SECOND-HAND COPIES of the following 
WORKS are now on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 

Two Years Ago, by Charles Kingsley, 16s—Macaulay’s England, Vols. IIT. and 
IV., 2ls.—Aurora Leigh, 7s.—Andersson’s Explorations in Africa, 15s.— Bothwell, b: 
Professor Aytoun, 7s.—Beaumarchais and his Times, 18s.—Eastern Hospitals 
English Nurses, 6s.—Belcher’s Arctic Voyages, 12s.—Binning’s Travels in Persia, 188. 
Hertha, 3s.—Burton’s Eastern Africa, 9s.—Girlhood of Catherine de Medici, 58.— 
Chamois Hunting in Bavaria, 7s. 6d.—Ivors, 6s,—Lord Cockburn’s Memorials, 78.— 
Memoirs of Elizabeth de Valois, 9s—Cole’s Gienerals of the Peninsular War, 58— 
Cross Purposes, by Catherine Sinclair, 3s, 6d.—Daisy Chain, 5s.—Monarchs Retired 
from Business, 10s. 6d.—The Days of my Lite, 10s. 6d.—Lilliesleaf, 6s.—Lady Sheil’s 
Travels in Persia, 6s —Ferrier’s Caravan Journey, 12s.—Gilchrist’s Life of Etty, 
Fashionable Life, by Mrs. Trollope, 7s.—Memoirs of Mrs. Fitzherbert, 3s.—Laura Gay, 
2s.—The Good Old Times, 4s.—A Life’s Lessons, by Mrs. Gore, 9s.—Grace Lee, by 
Julia Kavanagh, 5s.—Guizot’s Life of Peel, 7s.—Hamley’s Story of the Campaign, 6s. 
—Hood’s Pen and Pencil Sketches, 5s.—Jessie Cameron, 3s.—Knights and their Days, 
5s.—Isabel, by the Author of “Crewe Rise,” 7s. 6d.—Kathie Brande, by Holme Lee, 
7s. 6d.—Lake’s Captivity in Russia, 3s, 6d.—Lewes’ Life of Goethe, 14s.—Leonora, by 
Mrs. Maberly, 5s.—Diana Wynyard, 3s.—Very Successful! 14s.—McClure’s Discovery 
of the North-West Passage, 8s.—Sermons and Life of Dr. John Tauler, 9s.—Marguerite’s 
Legacy, 9s.—Masson’s Essays on the English Poets, 7s—Atherton, by Miss Mitford, 
5s.—Napoleon’s Correspondence with his Brother Joseph, 12s.— Naples, by Lord B—, 
5s.—Beste’s Modern Society in Rome, 5s.—The Old Grey Church, 5s.—Out on the 
World, by Dr. Owgan, 5s.— Madame Pfeitfer’s Second Voyage, 3s. 6d.—The uadroon, 
by Captain Mayne Reid, 5s.—Queens of the House of Hanover, 9s.—Rachel Gray, 
2s. 6d.—Robinson’s Diary of the Crimean War, 6s.—Tender and True, 6s.—Sandwith’s 
Siege of Kars, 3s.—Memoirs of Sydney Smith, 10s,—Seymour’s Russia, 3s.—Oliphant’s 
Transcaucasia, 6d.—Taylor’s Adventures in the Crimea, 3s, 6d.—Sim licity 
Fascination, 5s.—Salad for the Social, 5s—Correspondence of Henrietta Maria, 5s— 
Zaidée, a Romance, by Margaret Oliphant, 9s.—Thornbury’s Jacobite Songs, 6s.—Tass0 
and Leonora, 4s.—Monarchs of the Main, 5s,—Veiled Hearts, 3s.—Story of my Ward- 
ship, 5s.—Ubicini’s Letters on Turkey, 9s.—Froude’s History of England, 17s.—Woman$ 
Devotion, 5s.—Wagner’s Travels in Persia, 6s.— Burton’s El-Medina, 12s.— Pilgrimage 
to Mecca, 7s.—Vehse’s Courts of Austria, 9s.—White’s Walk through Tyrol, 58— 
Whitelocke’s Embassy to Sweden, 6s.—Wildflower, $s.—The Young Lord, 3s. 6d— 
Young Singleton, 3s. 6d.—Wood’s Campaign in the Crimea, 3s. 6d.—Kemble s State 
Papers, 7s.—and many other Works of the past and present Season, a list of which 
may be obtained on application. 

Epwarp New Oxford-street London; and Cross-street, Manchester, 
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PLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE for JUNE, 1857. 
B No. D. Price 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS :— 
ith it? Pisistratus The Athelings; or, The Three Gifts.— 

The Scilly | Sir Francis Palg d his Book: 

side Studies.—No. I, The Sci r Francis Palgrave and his 8. 
New Seaside ee 4 Stewart’s Practical Angler. 
Manchester Exhibition of Art-Treasures, 


Isles. 
al Life—No. II. Mr. 
ome Maga’s Birthday, Etatis Five Hundred, 


‘fl’s Love Story. Part IV. 
Explorations—China and Japan. 
Witu1am Briacxwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


MAGAZINE for JUNE, 1857, price 2s. 6d. 


CONTAINS :— 


the Functions of the Artist? _ Blackey at School, 
| Edgar Allan Poe. 
A Wooing and Wedding of 17—. By the | Deer. } 
Author of “ Meg of Elibank.” Abdalla and Saida: a Tale of Meso- 
The Press and the Public Service. potamia. 
The Interpreter: a Tale of the War. | Gleanings from the Record Office.—Henry 
VI. By G. J. Whyte Melville. the Eighth and Mary Boleyn. By J. A. 
Author of “ Digby Grand,” &c, Froude, 
London: Jonn W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE, No. CCXCLY. 
JUNE, 1857, price 2s. 6d, 


CONTENTS :— 

of Westphalia, By Professor Southey’s Grave. 
The Contemplative Man’s Recreation, | The Romance ef the Wreath, By Jonathan 
John Twiller (Continued). Freke Slingsby. 
Flowers. By Francis Davis, Sir John Malcolm. . 
The Cotton Fields of India. The Rides and Reveries of Mr. sop 
A Tale of Florence. Smith (Continued). 
The Genius of the Rev. Charles Kingsley. The Partners. By Shirley Brooks. Chaps. 
Tutors of the Young Idea, By W. B. 1, IL, and LIL 

Jerrold. 
Dublin: Hopers, and Co,; Hurst and Brackett, London; 
Menzik&s, Edinburgh; and all Booksellers. 


Price 8}d, 


HAMBERS’S JOURNAL OF POPULAR LITERATURE, 
SCIENCE, AND ARTS, Part XLI—MAY, 1857. 
CONTENTS :— 
A Woman’s Thoughts about Women, ; The War-Trail: a Romance, 
Something to Do. LXVIIL—LXXII. 
The War-Trail: a Romance. By Captain | A Bird’s-eye View of Tobacco, 
Mayne Reid. Chapters LX.—LXILI, Poetry and Miscellanea, 
Poor Number Two! Common Sense, 
Visiting my Wife’s Relations. Nationality. 
Salmon and the Salmon Trade, One of the Jeameses. 
Poetry and Miscellanea, A Blessed Providence for our Continental 
Our Friend the Governor. Neighbours. 
How to Fill Your Basket. The War-Trail: a Romance, Chapters 
The War-Trail: a Romance, LXXIII.—LXXVI. 
XLIV.—LXVII. Trawling and Dredging. 
What is Heroism ? Poem—At Even-Tide. 
A Parisian Littérateur, The Art Palace at Manchester, 
Ant Gossip. Peasant-Life in Syria. 
The Ghost-Play. A Philosopher en Robe de Chambre. 
Poetry and Miscellanea. The War-Trail: a Romance, Chapters, 
Designers’ Ateliers in Paris. LXXVII.—LXXXI1. 
The Great Mr. Wickham. 
AWoman’s thoughts about Women, Self- | The Month: Science and Arts, 
Dependence. Poetry and Miscellanea. 
W. and R. Cuampers, London and Edinburgh; and all Booksellers. 


Just published, Fcap., cloth, with Illustrations, price 4s. 6d. 


VER THE SEA; or, Letters from an Officer in India, to his 
Children at Home. Edited by the Rev. S, A. Pears, B.D., Head Master of 
Repton School. 


Chapters 


Chapters 


Toadyism of Genius, 


London: T. Hatcnarp, 187, Piccadilly. 
TUPPER’S PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY. 
Now ready, in Crown 8vo, with a new Portrait, after a Bust by Durham, price 8s, 
HE THIRTIETH EDITION OF PROVERBIAL PHILO- 
SOPHY (being from the Seventy-fifth Thousand). 
London: T. Hatcuarp, 187, Piccadilly. 
Just published, One Vol., price 10s. 6d. 
3s. By Ricnarp Perry, Esq. Containing—Australian 


Sketches, the Early Years of Pitt, Pitt and Wilberforce, Poetry contributed 
toan Amateur Magazine, 


L. Boorn, 307, Regent-street. 
Now ready, at all the Libraries, One Vol., 6s. 
NDER THE LIME TREES. By Carorrye Ricketts, 
Author of “Trials; or, a Life’s Lessons,” &c.; containing—The Sisters, Lucy 
Dawson, The Grange, Sister Margaret, A Tale of Limenian Life, 
L. Boorn, 307, Regent-street. 
Just published, 3 vols., price £1 11s. 6d. 
HOTO, THE SULIOTE: a Tale of Modern Greece. By 
Davin R. Morte, Esq., late H.B.M. Minister Plenipotentiary at Berne. 
Be story of the brave Suliote is very spirited and interesting,”—Atheneum, 


A few remarks on the state of Turkey, from the pen of so able a writer and so 
experienced a man in Eastern affairs as the author of this work, confer added value 
upon the interest of this admirable story.”—Observer, April 19th. 
“Since ‘ Anastatius,’ there has been nothing that Ha rival that fascinating work, 
until gh = aad gave to the world ‘ Photo, the Suliote.’”—Bath and Cheltenham 
e, April. 
“The tale is dramatically arranged, and well told; the characters are as vigorously 
ed as carefully executed, and the details discover an intimate and scholarly 
nowledge, not only of the present customs of the Modern Greeks, but of the past 
history of the Ancient,”—Critic. 
London: L, Booru, 307, Regent-street. 


Just published and imported from Paris, price 8s, 


ANUEL D’HARMONIE, Pratique et Elémentaire a l’usage 
des Pensionnats et des Meres de Famille. Ouvrage approuvé le Con- 

Stvatoire Impérial de Musique. 
L. Boorn, 307, Regent-strect. 
Second Edition, with Maps of Jersey, Guernsey, and Sark, published this day, 
price 6s., with 30 Illustrations, Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 


TE CHANNEL ISLANDS, JERSEY, GUERNSEY, &c., 
The 
the 


Pictorial, Legendary, and Descriptive. By Octavius Rooke, Esq. 
— in, and Descriptions of, the little Island of Sark, are altogether new to 
Just the book that the visitor to these islands requires, whether he goes there to 
or pass the summer holidays... ... The illustrations are many of them 
ul specimens of wood engraving.” —Aflas, June 21st, 
he Channel Islands have long been left without a Guide-book. Mr. Rooke has here 
4 og the want, in a manner that leaves nothing to be desired. This volume requires 
prised e known, to draw to those pretty retreats a flood of visitors, who will be sur- 
4 on. e case, neglected more charm spots at home.”—Unit 


Boorn, 307, Regent-street, London; Lrgvau Buormzas, Halket-place, Jersey, 


MURRAY’S 
HANDBOOKS FOR TRAVELLERS. 


ANDBOOK OF TRAVEL TALK.—English, French, German, 
and Italian. 3s, 6d, 


JANDBOOK FOR NORTH GERMANY. — HOLLAND, 
BELGIUM, PRUSSIA, AND THE RHINE TO SWITZERLAND, Maps. 95. 


ANDBOOK FOR SOUTH GERMANY.—THE TYROL, 
BAVARIA, AUSTRIA, SALZBURG, STYRIA, HUNGARY, AND THE 
DANUBE FROM ULM TO THE BLACK SEA, New Edition. Maps, te » 
eady, 
ANDBOOK FOR SWITZERLAND.—THE ALPS of SAVOY 
AND PIEDMONT, Maps. 7s. 6d. 


ANDBOOK FOR FRANCE.—NORMANDY, BRITTANY, 
in — FRENCH ALPS, DAUPHINE, PROVENCE, AND THE PYRENEES, 
aps. 9s, 


occ FOR SPAIN. — ANDALUSIA, RONDA, 
Hak GRENADA, CATALONIA, GALLICIA, THE BASQUES, ARRAGON, &c. 


FOR PORTUGAL. —LISBON, &c. Map. 


ANDBOOK FOR NORTH ITALY.—SARDINIA, LOM- 
BARDY, VENICE, PARMA, PIACENZA, MODENA, LUCCA, FLORENCE, 
TUSCANY as far as the VAL D’'ARNO, 2 Parts, Maps, 12s, 


HAzees FOR SOUTH ITALY.—THE TWO SICILIES, 
NAPLES, POMPEII, HERCULANEUM, VESUVIUS, &. Maps. 10s, 


ANDBOOK FOR CENTRAL ITALY. — SOUTHERN 
TUSCANY and the PAPAL STATES, New Edition, Maps. 7s, [Ready. 


ANDBOOK FOR ROME AND ITS ENVIRONS. 
ap. 7s. 


ANDBOOK FOR GREECE.—THE IONIAN 
ALBANIA, THESSALY, AND MACEDONIA, Maps, 15s. 


ANDBOOK FOR EGYPT.—MALTA, THE NILE, ALEX- 
Mak ANDRIA, CAIRO, THEBES, AND THE OVERLAND ROUTE TO INDIA. 
ap. 


ANDBOOK FOR DENMARK.—NORWAY AND SWEDEN. 


Maps. 12s, 


ANDBOOK FOR RUSSIA.—FINLAND AND ICELAND. 
aps, 12s, 


OF MODERN LONDON. 


ISLANDS, 


Map. 5s. 


ANDBOOK FOR DEVON AND CORNWALL.—Maps. 


aps, 6s, 


ANDBOOK FOR WILTS, DORSET, AND SOMERSET. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
Just ready, with Portrait, 8vo, 


IFE OF GEORGE STEPHENSON: The Railway Engineer. 
By Samve. Smies, 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


This day, with an Index to the entire Work, 8vo, 12s. 

IVES OF LORDS KENYON, ELLENBOROUGH, AND 
TENTERDEN. By Lorp Campsett, LL.D., Chief Justice of England. Form- 
ing the Third and Concluding Volume of the “ Lives of the Chief Justices of England,” 

Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 

THE LATEST WORK ON CHINA. 

Now ready, with Illustrations, 8vo, 
RESIDENCE AMONG THE CHINESE: INLAND, ON THE 
COAST, AND AT SEA. A Narrative of Scenes and Adventures during a 
Third Visit to China, from 1852 to 1856. With Notices of the Natural Productions, 
Works of Art, Culture of Silk, and Remarks onthe Present War, By Ropert Fortune, 

Author of “The Tea Countries of China and India.” 


EXTRACTS FROM THE PREFACE. 

“Tn keeping a journal of the ever-varying scenes which passed daily before me, I 
have endeavoured to describe minutely the characters, manners, and customs of the 
Chinese in those districts in which I lived for a Jength of time almost like one of them- 
selves..... It is hoped that those who have been inclined to form their estimate of 
the Chinese character from what has been written about the low rabble of Canton, 
will, after the perusal of these pages, look with a more favourable eye upon the inhabit- 
ants of China when seen from other points of view. 

“The concluding chapter gives the author’s views upon the late disturbances at 
Canton. It shows how these might have been avoided, and ——— a line of policy 
by which our future relations with the Chinese may be placed on a more firm and 
satisfactory basis,” 

Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


NEW WORK, BY GEORGE BORROW, 
Now ready, 2 Vols, Post 8vo, 21s. 


TIE ROMANY RYE: a Sequel to “ Lavengro.”” By Grorcr 
Borrow, Author of “ The Bible in Spain,” “ The Gypsies of Spain,” &. 

“Various portions are known to be a faithful narrative of Mr. Borrow’s career, while 
we ourselves can testify, as to many other parts of his volumes, that nothing can excel 
the fidelity with which he has described both men and things. Far from his showin 
any tendency to exaggeration, such of his characters as we chance to have known, an 
they are not a few, are rather within the truth than beyond it, However picturesquely 
they may be drawn, the lines are invariably those of nature. 
“The author states that one of his favourite pursuits was ‘to hunt after strange 
characters,’ and it is as a series of sketches of English scenes and English people that, 
in our opinion, its great value consists. Every one acquainted with the lower orders 
of this country must pronounce the descriptions to be as accurate as they are pictu- 
resque. They abound in dramatic and delicate strokes of nature, of which no extracts 
give an adequate idea, and are painted with a force that bring men, events, and pros- 
pects before the eye with the vividness of reality. In this power of verbal delineation 
Mr. Borrow has never been outdone. ... . Nobody can produce an effect with fewer 
or simpler words :—his descriptions of scenery have a peculiar sublimity and grace, 
The stamp of the Creator, which is upon the prospect itself, seems transferred to his 
page, and by the mere power of his expressive language the reader, without one word 
of direct moralizing, is led from nature up to nature’s God.” Quarter], 
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THE SUMMER SEASON IN COUNTRY PLACES, 
Recently published, in Feap, 8vo, price 3s, cloth, 


J ORE: A Book for the Country in Summer Time. By H. T. 
Stramton, ‘ 

“This ‘little work is per¥aded by on 
healthy i pigess tone of kindlin naturalist, who is always the favourite 
andan elastic sy it ofthankfulenjoyment, | objeet of Mr, Stainton’s solicitude,”— 
which we think cannot but exercise a | Atheneum, 


London : Lonaman, Brown, GREEN, Lonamans, and Roperts. 


LINDLEY’S HORTICULTURE, 
In 1 Vol, 8y0, with many Woodcuts, price 21s. cloth, 
~ THEORY AND PRACTICE OF HORTICULTURE; or, 
an Attempt to explain the chief Operations of Gardening upon Physiological 
rounds ; being the Second Edition of the “ Theory of Horticuiture,” much enlarged. 
J Ph.D., F.R.S., Author of “Introduction to Botany,” 2 vols., 8vo, 
24s, &e, 


London: Loneman, Brown, and Co. 


THE FAIRY FAITH OF EUROPE, 
Just published, in 1 Vol. Crown 8vo, with Frontispiece and Pictorial Title, 
rice 10s, 6d. cloth, 
rI\HE FAIRY FAMILY: A Series of Ballads and Metrical 
Tales illustrating the Fairy Mythol of Europe. 

Contents :—1, Introduction—2. Fairies of the Woods and Groves—3. Fairies of the 
Fields and Meadows—4. Fairies of the Hills and Caves—5. Fairies of the Hearths aud 
Homes—6, Fairies of the Seas and Rivers. 

London: Loneman, Brown, Green, Lonamans, and Roperts. 


NEW WORK BY SIR JOHN HERSCHEL, BART, 
Just published, in 1 Vol. 8vo, price 18s, cloth, 
{SSAYS from the “Edinburgh” and Quarterly Reviews,” 
with Addresses and other pieces. By Sir Joun F, W. Herscuet, Bart., K.H., 
M.A., Member of the Institute of France, &c. , 


Uniform with the above, in 8vo, price 18s, cloth, 


SIR J. HERSCHEL’S OUTLINES OF ASTRONOMY. New 
Edition, with Plates and Wood Engravings. 
London: Loneman, Brown, Green, Loyemans, and Roperts. 


HOOKER AND TAYLOR’S BRITISH MOSSES, 
In 8vo, with 61 Plates, price 42s, cloth; or with the Plates coloured, £4 4s. cloth, 


RYOLOGIA BRITANNICA: Containing the Mosses of Great 

Britain and Ireland systematically arranged and described according to the 

Method of Bruch and Schimper; with 61 illustrative Plates, including 25 new ones 

engraved for the present work. Being a New Edition, with many Additions and 

Alterations, of the “ Muscologia Britannica” of Messrs. Hooker and Taylor, By Wituiam 
Wi1so0n, President of the Warrington Natural History Society. 
London: Loneman, Brown, and Co. 


NEW AND IMPROVED EDITION, 
The Fifth Edition, with 20 coloured Plates, 8vo, price 14s. 
ONALDS’S FLY-FISHER’S ENTOMOLOGY, illustrated by 
coloured Representations of the Natural and Artificial Insect: With Observa- 
tions and Instructions relative to Trout and Graylin; Jeon The whole work 
thoroughly revised by an experienced Fly-Fisher, and the Plates coloured after improved 
patterns. 

“The natural history of these flies has | book, the ‘Fly-Fisher’s Entomology,’ 
not yet been worked out, at least for | which should be in every good angler’s 
England, The only attempt, I believe, in | library.’—Zhe Substitute. 
that direction is one made by a charming 

London: Lonemay, Brown, Green, Lonemans, and RoBerts. 


MR, MACAULAY’S ESSAYS AND HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
People’s Edition, complete in 2 Vols, Crown 8vo, price 8s, cloth, 


RITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS contributed to the 


“ Edinburgh Review.” By the Right Hon, Tuomas Basrnaton Macav.ay, 


Also, another Edition, 
Complete in One Volume, with Portrait, square Crown Svo. . . . 21s. 
An Edition in Volumes for the Pocket, 3 Vols. Feap. 8vo. . . . . 21s. 

MR. MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND from the 
Accession of James the Second. Vols. III]. andIV.8vo.. . . .. . 363, 

The First and Second Volumes, 8vo.. . . . « « 32S 
London: Loneman, Brown, Green, Lonemans, and Roperts. 
Second Edition, in Feap, 4to, price 28s. cloth, gilt top, 

VHE LIFE OF LUTHER, in Forty-eight Historical Engravings. 

By Gustav With Explanations by Arcnprzacon Have: Continued 
by Susanna WinkWworTH. 

“The whole volume teems with artistic beauty, and, apart from the interest which 
attaches to the subject, is admirably fitted to adorn the drawing-room table as well as 
the shelves of the library.”—John Bull, 

“'These plates are plates of no common interest, and the letterpress such as is seldom 
written to explain aseries of Engravings. .... Every day since Luther died there 
have been fresh commentaries, fresh criticisms, fresh essays ; and not the least tribute 
to his memory is this volume,—a drawing-room book as to beauty, but for its artistic 
excellence a volume deserving to be standard.”—Atheneum, 

London: Loyaman, Brown, Green, Lonemans, and Roperts. 
OUT-OF-DOORS DRAWING. 
Just published, in Post 8vo, price 3s. 6d. cloth, 


PHORISMS ON DRAWING. By the Rev. 8. C. Maran, M.A., 
of Balliol College, Oxford; Vicar of Broadwindsor, Dorset. 

“ The practical experience of every artist | themselves, but yet in a regular sequence, 
is worthy of attention,—and particularly and not like some other aphorisms on art, 
that of a gentleman who has attained such , which are completely unstrung, and have 
power and facility as Mr, Malan. He is the appearance of random entries in a 
one of our most distinguished teurs, pl book rather than a series of 
and has proved himself, in accordance  well-digested thoughts upon a general 
with his position, a profound thinker....  subject.....These extracts prove that 
This little book, which is really very un- Mr. Malan thinks before he writes, and 
pretending, is just the manual that was that what he thinks is worth considera- 
wanted. It containsa few distinctly enun- 
ciated sentences, good and complete in | 

London: Loneman, Brown, Green, Lonamans, and Roserts. 
NEW EDITION OF CONYBEARE AND HOWSON’S ST, PAUL. 
Just published, in 2 vols, square Crown 8vo, with numerous Maps and Woodcuts, and 
4 Plates, price 31s, 6d. cloth, 

HE LIFE AND EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL. By the Rev. W. 

J. Conyprarg, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge ; and the Rev. 

J. 8. Howson, M.A., Principal of the Collegiate Institution, Liverpool. The Third 
Edition, carefully revised and corrected. 

“This very instructive book has the | with employing the heart only, to the 
great merit of laying before the general | neglect of the understanding. ‘The only 
readerin an alluring form much illustrative | bar to the more general diffusion of this 
matter which had previously been the | work, its costliness, is now removed, and 
exclusive property of the professed scholar | we trust that this less expensive edition 
or theologian, and thus creating an | will have as wide a sale as it deserves,”— 
enlarged interest in, and more intelligent | Cambridge Journal of Classical and Sacred 
study of, the New Testament writings | Philology. 
among those who before were satisfied 

*,* The Original Edition, with more numerous Illustrations, in 2 Vols, 4to, 
price £2 8s.—may also be had. 
«London; Loneman, Brown, Lonomans, and 


NEW TRANSLATION OF “SOLOMON’S SONG.” 
Just published, in 8vo, price 10s, cloth, 
HE SONG OF SONGS, translated from the Original Hebrew: 
With a Commentary, Historical and Critical, By Curistian D, 
London: Loycman, Brown, Green, Lonomans, and Roserts, 


In 8vo, with Maps and coloured Plates, price 18s. cloth, 
r= FOOTSTEPS IN EAST AFRICA: or, an Exploration 
of Harar. By Ricuarp F, Burtowy, Captain, Bombay Army, 
By the same Author, in 2 Vols. Crown 8vo, with Plan Woodeu and ¢ 
Plates, price 248, cloth, and 
PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF A PILGRIMAGE TO EL 
MEDINAH AND MECCAH. Second Edition, revised, 
London: Loneman, Brown, Grey, Lonemans, and Roserrs, 
NEW EDITION OF FAIRBAIRN’S INFORMATION FOR BEGINNERS, 
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“We cordially recommend these letters | thoroughly good, and so is ler defence of 
to all our readers. They are full of good | novel-reading, We also beg to drawatter 
sense and right feeling, aud are the work | tion to the excellent advice on the art of 
of a very graceful and highly cultivated | dress in the fifth ehapter. The 
mind. Moreover, they show great know- | on the duty of pleasure are likewise note» 
ledge of the human heart, an the sugges- worthy. If moral works were oftener 
tions they contain are eminently practical | written in this key, we believe & 
and wholesome, while they are offered in | deal more good would be done by 4 
a spirit which proves that the authoress | than has been hitherto the case. e 
has known the sorrows of which she = of the teaching of ‘! in 
treats too well not to be aware of the | Clouds’ as much as we admire its style; 
great tenderness needful in touching them, | and we hope that it may soon become i 
if any benefit is to be afforded to the young | general favourite which we _ think 
and over sensitive sufferer. Her remarks | deserves to be.”—Saturday Review. 
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forced, and illustrated with great power = power; they have passion, ane 


and beauty... . ‘Life’s Episode’ is the | fering, and genuine emotion.” —£2 tele 
story of a poet’s life, whose aspirations ‘ = is 


“©Man in Paradise.’—In all the 
are thwarted by the pangs of remorse: | tual qualities of the poet, Mr. d gor 
the drama is bared of adventitious orna- | eminent. His imagery is warm a0) a 
ment, overteeming with thought, and | ing; and passages, as whole poems, > 
throughout severe as a piece of sculpture.” | be found of great power and poe! 
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